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IN THIS ISSUE 


J. G. Ferraby, a Cambridge graduate in 
mathematics and psychology, has been asso- 
ciated with the famous English organization, 
Mass-Observation, since 1940. He has worked 
on investigations of morale, demobilization, 
and other current conditions. In his article 
“Planning a Mass-Observation Investigation,” 
he tells how information was obtained on why 
English women have such small families. Com- 
plementary to this report on method is one on 
the findings which is being published in the 
spring issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly. 


Allison Davis, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, studies per- 
sonality as related to caste and social class. In 
“Caste, Economy, and Violence,” he sets forth 
a new theory of the circumstances under which 
violence enters into race relations. 


Selma Gelbaum is economist for the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the So- 
cial Security Board. Michael T. Wermel is the 
chief of the Planning Section of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Their article, “Work and 
Retirement in Old Age,” represents the findings 
of a joint study made in the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 


H. Otto Dahlke, of Berkeley, has been con- 
nected with the sociological departments of the 
University of Illinois and the University of Wis- 
consin. He is the co-author with Howard Becker 
of an article on Max Scheler in the Journal of 
Phenomenology. In his article on “‘Values and Be- 
havior in Two Camps for Conscientious Objec- 
tors,” he describes types of conscientious objec- 
tors, relating them to their particular ideology. 


Brewton Berry became head of the depart- 
ment of sociology of Rhode Island State College 
in June. His article, “The Mestizos of South 
Carolina,” written while he was professor of 
sociology at the University of Missouri, is a 
study of a little-known group whose status is 
intermediate to that of whites and Negroes. 


Ernest M. Doblin is an economist with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Claire Pohly, who is Mrs. Ernest Doblin, is also 
an economist in a government agency. Their 
article, ‘‘The Social Composition of the Nazi 
Leadership,” is of particular interest at this 
time, when the lives of the leaders are being 
published in the form of obituaries. 


The only hope for 
Germany lies in 
the re-education of 


her people. 


Says WERNER RICHTER in 


Re-educating 
Germany 


The critics say of this book— 


“‘capable of stimulating real 
progress”’ 


WILLIAM ALLEN NEILSON, New York 
Herald Tribune: “It is the result of wide knowl- 
edge, close observation, and statesmanlike 
thinking..... It deals with a matter of the 
highest importance for all peoples, and it 
deals with it with learning, courage, honesty 
and imagination. It is one of the books capa- 
ble of stimulating real progress in planning 
the new world.” 


valuable contribution’’ 


SIGRID SCHULTZ, Chicago Tribune: “A 
valuable contribution to the discussion of 
what can be done to revive the constructive 
forces in Germany..... Important not only 
for those interested in the German problem 
but also for those eager to safeguard the edu- 
cation for democracy in our country.” 


“knows what he is talking about”’ 


ROBERT PICK, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture: “Here, at last, is a man who knows what 
he is talking about, and has realized that the 
problem of ‘re-educating’ a modern nation 
is above all a matter of knowledge.” 
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ROBERT M. MaciVER, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: “Now I have for the first time 
something I can really recommend to any 
serious students of the sociology of religion.” 


SOCIOLOGY 
of RELIGION 


By JOACHIM WACH 
Brown University 


How does religion affect society? 
How does society affect religion? 


This book is a synthesis of the ma- 
terial gathered in theological, an- 
thropological, and sociological stud- 
ies on the interrelation of religion 
and society both past and present. 
It includes the first systematic clas- 
sification of types of religious groups. 


SAMUEL G. KINCHELOE, CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY: “Joachim 
Wach has just written the first complete Sociol- 
ogy of Religion in English. He was a student of 
Max Weber, who was the author of the great three 
volume edition of the Sociology of Religion and 
in a way the first to develop this field. Wach 
builds upon the foundation laid by Weber, but 
goes further in bringing out the implications of 
his great teacher's position. This book is not light 
reading, but for anyone who has really learned to 
read it is exceedingly rewarding. I am using it 
as supplementary reading in my course on the 
Sociology of Religion with very great profit.” 


$5.00 
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THE HOPI WAY 


By Laura Thompson 
and Alice Joseph, M.D. 


This book defines the history 
of the Hopi struggle with the 
whites and the nomadic Navaho 
tribe which gradually encircled 
the peace-loving Hopi people 
and reduced the extent of their 
lands. Their cultural patterns 
are described, especially cere- 
monial rituals undergone by the 
children at different stages of 
development. In addition con- 
crete portraits of selected Hopi 
young people are given, defining 
their personalities and their 
problems, and taking into ac- 
count the environmental and so- 
cial factors which have operated 
against the Hopi for such a long 
period. Generously illustrated 
with photographs. 


$3.00 
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PLANNING A MASS-OBSERVATION INVESTIGATION 
J. G. FERRABY 


ABSTRACT 


Much of the work of Mass-Observation, which was founded in England in 1937 by Tom Harrisson and 
Charles Madge, is concerned with public opinion. A most important problem in opinion survey work is the 
comparative value of numerical, extensive surveys and more qualitative, intensive surveys. The methods 
used by Mass-Observation are designed to supplement limited numerical data by qualitative material which 
assists in the understanding of any figures obtained. This paper attempts to describe the methods used by 


considering a particular investigation recently completed. 


Mass-Observation uses techniques which 
are related to the poll technique but differ 
from it in many respects.' The way in which 
these techniques are applied can be illus- 
trated by a description of the steps in plan- 
ning one of our recent investigations, just 
recently published in book form under the 
title Britain and Her Birth-rate The inves- 
tigation aimed at finding out the real reasons 
why the birth rate was falling and at throw- 
ing light on possible ways of stemming the 
fall. 

Methods available to Mass-Observation 
are as follows: 

* Mass-Observation was founded by Tom Harris- 
son and Charles Madge in 1937 to study the society 
in which we live. A great deal of its work is con- 
cerned with public opinion, and its methods differ 
in several respects from those most used in America. 
The present article is a digest of only part of the find- 
ings of a recent survey, published under the title 
Britain and Her Birth-rate by John Murray, London, 
in 1945. The author of this article has worked with 
Mass-Observation for a number of years. 

2 The findings of this study are also being pub- 
lished in the forthcoming spring issue of the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. LX, No. 1. 


1. Direct interviewing —Normally, open-end 
questions are used; but alternative-answer 
questions are occasionally included. 

2. Informal interviewing —The contact is . 
told that the interviewer is investigating public 
opinion. The subject is often introduced by a 
predetermined question; but, once the initial 
question has been asked, the interviewer is 
free to interpose further remarks in order to 
keep the contact talking and to probe further 
into the views expressed. The interviewer is 
given a general instruction not to ask leading 
questions, but no other limitation is placed on 
the questions and remarks which may be used 
for probing. 

3. Indirect interviewing —The same as in- 
formal interviewing, except that the contact 
is not told that an investigation of public 
opinion is taking place. This involves first 
getting into conversation with the contact, 
then leading the conversation around to the 
subject of the interview. 

4. Observation.—Observing scenes, events, 
and behavior; recording overheard comments. 

5. The National Panel of Voluntary Observ- 
ers.—This panel is peculiar to Mass-Observa- 
tion. It consists of interested individuals who 
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send in written reports in answer to a monthly 
directive. Other activities include the keeping 
of diaries, collection of material for our War 
Library,; making occasional special reports, 
etc. The panel is drawn from all walks of life 
but is not a cross-section of the public, being 
better educated and more intelligent than the 
average. It provides comments which are more 
detailed and franker than those obtained by 
interviewing. 


In planning our birth-rate investigation, 
the point from which we started was that 
the investigation should be concerned with 
the family; and it soon resolved itself into 
an investigation of factors bearing upon the 
size of the family. We prefer not to have our 
terms of reference too specifically deter- 
mined before the start of the investigation, 
since it nearly always happens either that 
the original problem is found to be so closely 
related to others that it cannot very well be 
investigated apart from them or that the 
problem is so complex that it cannot be cov- 
ered in its entirety. The previous investiga- 
tion in the “Change” series (“The Journey 
Home’’) started by being exclusively about 
demobilization; but before it was completed, 
it was found necessary to include a consider- 
able amount of material on general atti- 
tudes to postwar conditions and the post- 
war world. In the family investigation the 
reverse was the case. It very quickly be- 
came clear that the field was so vast that it 
would not be possible to deal with more than 
a few aspects of it, and it was soon decided 
to concentrate on the reasons why women 
do not have more children than they do. 
The name “family investigation” stuck, 
however, and it is in this way that we refer 
to the investigation in this article. 

The first step in any investigation is to 
reconnoiter the field, this being done by 
means of informal and indirect interviews. 
Which to use depends largely on the social 
sanctions attached to the subject. If the 
subject is one concerning which people are 
likely to be chary about giving frank views 
to a stranger, the more tortuous indirect 

3 Mass-Observation’s War Library consists of a 


large variety of material likely to be of historic 
interest after the war. 


method is necessary; if the subject is one 
which does not strike any very deep chord, 
informal interviews are likely to be suffi- 
cient; but it is often necessary to try both in 
order to determine the type of reaction. 

In the family investigation we had ex- 
pected that there would be a good deal of 
resistance to frank discussion, and we had 
even considered it possible that the greater 
part of the investigation might have to be 
done by indirect methods; but in actual fact 
it was quickly found that women were quite 
willing to discuss the matter openly. 

Having obtained some preliminary in- 
terviews, in this way it is possible to see 
what aspects of the problem interest people 
most. It will probably then be necessary to 
obtain some more indirect or informal in- 
terviews on particular problems. When 
these have been collected, the time has come 
to take stock of the position. 

The first question to be answered is: What 
methods do we expect to make use of? It 
having become clear that results could be 
expected from direct interviewing, it was 
decided to center the family investigation 
around a questionnaire. Problems of the 
questionnaire are dealt with later. Informal 
and indirect interviews, had, for the time 
being, played their part, although they 
were to be used again later. There remains 
observation and the panel. 

The chief way in which observation was 
used in this survey was in following up in- 
dividual families. Visits were paid to the 
mothers and then to the married daughters. 
One family consisted of a mother and thir- 
teen children, several of the daughters hav- 
ing married. The observation showed both 
the way in which membership of a large 
family had affected the attitude of the 
daughters toward children and the different 
ways in which women from an identical 
background reacted. Indirect interviews 
were obtained with these women, as well as 
observations of them; and this material 
proved very valuable in interpreting the re- 
sults of the questionnaire. The observation- 
al reports showed the life led by women 
having some of the more frequently found 
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attitudes to the problems investigated. A 
second family gave equally valuable data, 
particularly in showing how subjective are 
such matters as “too much work” and “not 
enough money.” It is not possible in an ar- 
ticle such as this to detail the observational 
methods used or the results obtained; but 
we ourselves feel that without these obser- 
vations the survey would have been far less 
adequate and the interpretation of the re- 
sults far more a matter of guesswork. 

There are very few investigations in 
which it is not possible to use the panel, in 
one way or another. The family investiga- 
tion seemed particularly suited to it. We 
decided to ask members of the panel to re- 
port on several things. What did they think 
determined the number of children people 
had? What did they think prevented people 
from having more children? What was the 
history of their own family (if they had one), 
and how were their decisions formed on the 
number of children to have? What did they 
think about contraceptives? Were these 
efficient or not? Some of the questions we 
asked were designed to get information on 
matters which could scarcely be dealt with 
by interviews; some filled in gaps we did not 
expect to cover by interviews, although 
this would have been possible. All were 
phrased in a way which would encourage 
the members of the panel to let themselves 
go and to answer at length. 

There is one drawback to the use of the 
panel which is unavoidable. It is not pos- 
sible to try out questions before putting 
them in the monthly directive; and, conse- 
quently, it is not always possible to ask 
questions which the replies show later 
would have been best. In the present inves- 
tigation several questions were asked which 
eventually, when the scope of the investiga- 
tion had been narrowed down, were not re- 
quired. But this difficulty is counterbal- 
anced by the fact that, once the question 
has been asked, it is in the files permanently. 
We frequently find that there is a consider- 
able amount of material in our files relevant 
to a new investigation, which has been col- 
lected in a quite different context. More 


rarely diaries can be used as illustrative ma- 
terial, and it was hoped this would be pos- 
sible in the family investigation; but exami- 
nation of some of the diaries failed to pro- 
duce anything of value. 

After having decided what methods are 
suited to the particular investigation, the 
places in which the investigation is to be 
carried out are settled. Mass-Observation 
rarely undertakes a national survey. To ap- 
ply Mass-Observation methods on a na- 
tional scale would be a very costly proceed- 
ing even if it were possible. Untrained part- 
time investigators are not suitable for the 
more intensive type of survey, and we work 
exclusively with full-time or trained part- 
time investigators. Interviewing with open- 
end questions takes longer than with alter- 
native-answer questions, so that a smaller 
sample is used than by the polls—rarely 
more than one thousand. Moreover, a na- 
tional poll must necessarily be somewhat 
superficial, and on theoretical grounds we 
consider it more profitable in most cases to 
carry out the investigation intensively over 
a limited area rather than superficially over 
a wider area. 

The normal procedure is to carry out the 
greater part of the investigation in one re- 
gion, usually London, and to supplement 
this by one or more smaller investigations 
in contrasting regions. This was the plan 
followed for the family survey. Using gross 
reproduction rates, seven London boroughs 
were chosen, three of which had high gross 
reproduction rates, three of which had low 
ones, and one of which was intermediate. 
As a contrast to London, a country town 
with an intermediate gross reproduction 
rate was chosen, and two hundred inter- 
views were carried out there. For practical 
purposes we find a check sample of two 
hundred quite sufficient. If there is a quali- 
tative difference in the reaction, two hun- 
dred interviews are sufficient to determine 
it. Regional numerical differences are not of 
great importance unless they are very large, 
in which case even two hundred interviews 
would locate them; for Mass-Observation 
aims at giving a picture of the real attitudes 
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of the people, and the human mind cannot 
grasp the significance of differences of fre- 
quency of the order of 5 per cent. 

It might have been a greater contrast if 
the check interviews had been carried out 
in villages, but this was not practicable. In 
villages everyone knows about everyone 
else’s affairs, and on so intimate a subject 
as the size of the family no reliance could 
be placed on the answers obtained, since 
people wouid not dare to be frank. In towns 
the same repression does not exist, as was 
demonstrated by the number of women who 
admitted to a totally strange interviewer 
that they got married because they had to. 

After deciding on the regions to be in- 
vestigated, the next point to be settled is 
the nature of the sample. Sometimes the 
standard stratification of sex, age, and eco- 
nomic group is found to be adequate, al- 
though Mass-Observation uses a socioeco- 
nomic grouping equivalent to class rather 
than a purely economic one, on the grounds 
that to do anything else is to sacrifice the 
substance for the shadow where general 
opinion is concerned. But often this is felt 
not to be the most adequate stratification. 
In the family survey it seemed likely that 
education was of more importance than 
either class or economic standing, since 
class was to some extent covered by the con- 
trast between boroughs of high and those of 
low fertility. A careful check was kept on 
the education distribution as the survey pro- 
ceeded, and investigators were warned of any 
discrepancy between the estimated educa- 
tion distribution for the borough and the 
distribution of the sample. 

The plan with regard to sex and age 
changed as the survey proceeded. The origi- 
nal plan was to ask everyone the same basic 
questionnaire, with groups of questions as 
alternatives for the different ages and sexes. 
But reflection upon preliminary results 
made it clear that women of childbearing 
age were by far the most important group. 
For single people the problem was a hypo- 
thetical one, and it seemed obvious from 
their replies that their opinions were likely 
to bear little relation to their action when 


they married and had to face the problem 
in reality. Older people might have settled 
views on the matter, but their opinions 
could only have an indirect effect on the 
birth rate. It seemed possible that married 
men might provide material of importance, 
but preliminary results showed that their 
interest in the subject was less vital than 
that of married women. It was decided, 
therefore, to concentrate entirely on married 


women of childbearing age, arbitrarily fixed 


at twenty to forty-five. 

On a subject like childbearing, age within 
even this limited group seemed vital. Con- 
sideration, however, showed that more di- 
cisive than age was the length of time the 
contact had been married. The groups de- 
cided upon were, therefore, those married 
for up to five years (roughly speaking, the 
war period), those married from five to ten 
years, and those married over ten years. 
Figures were not available for the propor- 
tion of women who should come in each 
group, but every effort was made to see that 
the sample in each area contained the same 
proportion of each group. 

The result of this procedure was to fix 
groups for stratification which did not cor- 
respond to any available data for the areas 
investigated. This is in accordance with 
Mass-Observation’s principle that exact ac- 
curacy of figures should be sacrificed if, by 
so doing, more meaningful material can be 
obtained, But in this particular survey the 
lack of data was extreme; and, furthermore, 
there was another difficulty—the place 
where a woman of childbearing age is to be 
found at a given time of day in wartime is 
largely dependent on the number of young 
children she has. If she has six children un- 
der fourteen, she is fairly certain to be at 
home; if she has none, she is fairly certain 
to be at work; if she has one or two, she may 
perhaps be found in the street; if she has no 
children, she may well not be at home even 
in the evening. We did not feel, therefore, 
that it was practicable to obtain a sample 
which was a cross-section of each borough in 
the very important respects of size of family 
and occupation of the mother. 
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For these reasons we decided not to at- 
tempt to produce figures for the total num- 
ber of women of childbearing age holding 
various points of view. Instead, we aimed 
at comparing the attitudes of different 
groups. The main sample was concerned 
only with women who could be found at 
home or in the street during the day; and a 
check sample of women working in a factory 
was obtained on a similar principle to the 
regional check sample. Where there were no 
great regional, occupational, age, or other 
group differences, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the figures obtained were valid 
for all women; but the chief purpose of the 
investigation became to compare the views 
of the different groups. Consequently, the 
investigation became more concerned with 
causative factors and less with reporting the 
situation as a static sociological record. 

The next stage is the construction of the 
questionnaire. This is done in a way very 
similar to the construction of a poll ques- 
tionnaire. It is based, however, on the pre- 
liminary indirect and informal interviews as 
well as on the investigator’s idea of what 
points need investigating. Since the ques- 
tions are open-end ones, it is much easier to 
judge whether a question is satisfactory 
than when the experience of reliable inter- 
viewers is the only criterion. The nature of 
even a few verbatim replies from different 
types of contacts is usually sufficient to 
make clear deficiencies in the wording of a 
question. Often it is not so much that the 
wording of the question is wrong as that the 
question does not hit the high spot of inter- 
est, and a related question on a slightly dif- 
ferent issue is found more informative. 

In the family questionnaire the biggest 
difficulty was to determine the relative im- 
portance of various possible factors which 
might make people want more children. The 
preliminary interviews made it fairly clear 
which these were; the chief purpose of the 
questionnaire was to find out their relative 
importance and the reasons for their im- 
portance. But the possibility of a change in 
wants was far too subtle for easy investiga- 
tion; people found it difficult enough to say 


how many children they wanted now with- 
out the added difficulty of projecting their 
desires into an imaginary future. 

Eventually it was decided not to make 
any attempt to establish the likely magni- 
tude of such things as improved housing 
conditions, domestic help, family allow- 
ances, etc., but simply to ask similar ques- 
tions about all of them and compare the 
answers. The style of question used was: 
“Do you think that, if you could live in the 
sort of house you like, that would make a dif- 
ference in the number of children you would 
like to have?” The number of people saying 
that this would make a difference gives 
very little indication of the number who 
would actually have another child if housing 
conditions were improved; but the figures 
for several questions of a similar type are 
comparable, and the replies of the different 
groups are comparable, and that was all we 
needed to find out. 

Often in the course of a questionnaire, 
points arise which seem to repay further in- 
vestigation, and the family survey was no 
exception to this rule. We were surprised at 
the number of women who appeared not 
able to have as many children as they 
wanted; the evidence from the question- 
naire, however, was not entirely conclusive. 
We therefore collected a small number of 
long, informal interviews with older women 
having completed families; and these con- 
firmed the indications of the questionnaire, 
providing valuable illustrative material. In 
another context, fear of childbirth appeared 
not to be a frequent deterrent, but a very 
powerful one when it existed, and its intensi- 
ty was also illustrated by collecting informal 
interviews. 

In describing the various stages in the 
planning of the family survey it has been 
treated as though each stage was quite dis- 
tinct, one being concluded before the next 
was started. In practice, decisions concern- 
ing one stage vitally affect the succeeding 
stages, and there is no set order in which 
different aspects are considered. Regions to 
be covered are affected by the way in which 
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the sample is to be stratified; the content of 
the questionnaire affects the stratification of 
the sample, and so on. The above outline is 
intended only to indicate the type of solu- 
tion which Mass-Observation uses for the 
various problems which affect all surveys. 


Such a description would not be complete 
without a note on the manner in which our 
surveys are written up, since the whole pro- 
cedure aims at producing material which 
can be used in the way to be described. Fig- 
ures do not form the main part of the re- 
port; in the present survey most of the fig- 
ures are given in an appendix. The basis of 
the report is the verbatim comments made 
by the contacts, whether obtained by di- 
rect, informal, or indirect methods or from 
the written replies of the national panel. In 
this particular survey they also included 
letters written to a doctor who had spoken 
over the radio on the subject, letters to 
which we were allowed access. The report 


describes the various attitudes found with 
ample quotations of these verbatim com- 
ments and draws conclusions as it goes 
along. We believe that, since we are in closer 
contact with the original material than the 
readers of the report, it is part of our duty 
in writing the report to indicate the conclu- 
sions to which, in our opinion, it leads. Every- 
one who tries, not only to present a report 
on public opinion, but also to interpret it, 
will quickly see how essential a part of the 
material the actual comments of the con- 
tact are. They bring dead figures to life and 
make the abstract concrete. Without un- 
limited financial support, it is necessary to 
sacrifice either a degree of numerical accur- 
acy or a degree of accuracy in interpreting 
the figures obtained. We believe that in 
most cases the interpretation of results is 
more important. 


Mass-OBSERVATION 
LONDON 


CASTE, ECONOMY, AND VIOLENCE 


ALLISON DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 


Caste in the Deep South integrates into one system all aspects of white-Negro behavior: social, sexual, 
economic, political, educational, religious, legal, associational, and recreational. The only institution which 
is not completely organized on caste lines is the economic. Whenever Negroes as a group achieve economic 
mobility, they meet with severe punishment from the whites. Thus conflict and violence indicate that 
Negroes are beginning to compete more effectively with whites. 


Caste in the Deep South integrates into 
one system all aspects of white-Negro be- 
havior: social, sexual, economic, political, 
educational, religious, legal, associational, 
and recreational. The basic subsystem— 
caste—is a rigid stratification, maintained 
by physical, social, and psychological pun- 
ishments and rewards. Everywhere in the 
South, caste establishes and maintains an 
endogamous and socially separate system of 
white-Negro relationship in which by birth 
the Negroes are all of lower, and the whites 
all of higher, status. This social caste system 
is more rigid than that described in the 
classic literature on Hindu castes. 

All white or colored institutions of the 
southern community, including the church, 
the school, and the courts, systematically 
organize and defend the caste system. The 
only institution which is not completely so 
organized is the economic. The purpose of 
this paper is to distinguish caste in the area’ 
studied from social class and similar types 
of hierarchical relationships, to define the 
legal and customary sanctions of caste 
status, to describe the integration of the 
basic institutions into the largest system— 
that of color caste—and to state a theory of 
violence as a reaction to the breakdown of 
caste in the economic sphere. 


I 


Color caste in Old and Rural counties is a 
system of relationships which prevents inti- 


* The counties specified in this article are those 
which were reported on in detail in Allison Davis, 
Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep 
South (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 
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mate social participation between white and 
Negro persons. It is maintained by endoga- 
mous sanctions for each color group and by 
the associated negative sanctions upon 
familial or clique participation of whites with 
Negroes. Since caste in this society denies 
legal or customary recognition to sexual 
relationships between white and Negro 
people, no individual, white or Negro, can 
change his caste status by marriage.” 

Nor can any person change his caste in 
Old and Rural counties by changing his oc- 
cupation, or his religion, as is true in some 
other caste societies in the world. Even the 
absence in a “Negro” of the physical caste 
marks of pigmentation, conformation of the 
face, and hair form does not make him a 
member of the white caste. Caste status is 
determined by a legal and social definition 
of “blood” or kinship; it is therefore inher- 
ited from one’s parents. If both of an indi- 
vidual’s parents were not socially defined as 
“white,” he is a “Negro” (lower caste), even 
if he is indistinguishable—as a physical 
type—from many of the upper-caste mem- 
bers. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, a person’s caste status can be defined 
at once by the inhabitants upon the basis 
of his skin color and hair form alone. 

The basic caste marks of “blood” and 

2 In the legal and customary rigidity of the endog- 
amous control, the color-caste taboo here described 
appears to be more inviolable than the endogamous 
rule of most Hindu castes. See Professor Warner’s 
survey of the evidence on this point in W. Lloyd 
Warner and Allison Davis, “A Comparative Study 
of American Caste,” Race Relations and the Race 


Problem, ed. Edgar T. Thompson (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1939), pp. 219-29. 
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physical appearance and the fundamental 
endogamous rule operate within the eco- 
nomic, occupational, educational, political, 
and social hierarchies so as to assure the 
great majority of whites a rank superior to 
Negroes. Thus the system of regulating mar- 
riage is strengthened by controls which sub- 
ordinate Negroes to whites in all the insti- 
tutions of the society and, consequently, es- 
tablish a very strongly defined ranking of 
-he two groups. 


SOCIAL CLASS 


The form which color-caste stratification 
has assumed in Old and Rural counties ap- 
pears unusual to the comparative ethnolo- 
gist, because it includes a system of social 
classes within each caste. The Negro or white 
person is born into a social class just as he is 
born into a color caste. As here conceived, 
caste and class are both systems for limiting 
and ranking social participation, but they 
differ in the degree to which they permit an 
individual to change from his birth rank. 
Caste, in the area studied, categorically pre- 
vents marriage or intimate social participa- 
tion outside of one’s color birth group. With- 
in a color group, furthermore, class restricts 
marriage and participation to those indi- 
viduals identified by symbols and behavior 
as of a similar kind and rank. 

Unlike caste, however, class stratification 
allows an individual to change his birth rank 
and his group of intimate participants in his 
lifetime by changing his class-typed partici- 
pation, behavior, and symbols. He may also 
marry outside his class. 

As here conceived, therefore, and as de- 
fined in another study of this society, a so- 
cial class is the largest group of people whose 
members have intimate social access to 
each other. A class is composed of families 
and cliques. These units likewise are evalu- 
ated by the class members in a hierarchy of 
rank. The interrelationships between fami- 
lies and intimate cliques in such informal 
activities as visiting, dancing, receptions, 
teas, parties, fish-fries, and larger informal 


3 Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, op. cit., chaps. 
iii-xi. 
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affairs constitute the structure of a social 
class. A person is a member of that social 
class within which most of his intimate par- 
ticipation occurs. 

Not all the members of a color caste in 
Old and Rural counties, therefore, possess 
equal rank and similar ranges of participa- 
tion. Within the Negro and white castes, all 
individuals are further stratified by their 
caste members into a social class hierarchy. 
Whereas there is a chance that they may 
move out of their class, there is no possibil- 
ity, as the system now operates, that they 
may change their color-caste membership or 
participation. Through physical birthmarks 
an individual is assigned his caste position; 
whether he is white or Negro, he also dies in 
his birth caste. 


LEGAL AND CUSTOMARY 
SANCTIONS OF CASTE 


This system of defining white-Negro 
rank is not termed “caste” by the inhabi- 
tants. The white group refers to this com- 
plex of sanctions as “‘the color line,” “white 
supremacy,” “controlling the Negroes,” 
“race superiority” and “race inferiority,” 
and “keeping this a white man’s country.” 
Negroes use such protective euphemisms 
when talking to whites as “race relations” 
or “getting along with the white people’; 
in their own organizations they speak of 
“race prejudice,” “the oppression of Ne- 
groes,” and “‘racial injustice.” In these ex- 
pressions the natives refer to the societal 
controls which make whites superordinate 
as a group and Negroes subordinate. When 
these sanctions of rank are examined by the 
anthropologist, they are seen to have the 
essential characteristics of a caste system. 
They define the behavior of both whites and 
Negroes in such a way as to make their caste 
rank and prestige universally clear. They 
operate upon both groups. In all white- 
Negro relationships they restrict the behav- 
ior of both individuals; that is, a white per- 
son, as well as a Negro, has a well-defined 
caste role which he must accept. For learn- 
ing and maintaining the appropriate caste 
behavior, an individual of either the Negro 


or the white group is rewarded by approval 
and acceptance from his caste; if he violates 
the controls, he is punished physically, eco- 
nomically, socially, or legally, depending 
upon the seriousness of the infraction. 

Although both the white and the Negro 
society support the caste system, these sanc- 
tions assure high status and privileges to the 
white individual, and the opposite to the 
Negro, in all mixed relationships. The rela- 
tive prestige of the castes is socially defined 
by color sanctions with respect to occupa- 
tion, wages, public gatherings, politics, and 
education. It is this complex of privileges, 
socially and biologically evaluated, which 
establishes the superordinate rank of the 
white, and the subordinate rank of the 
Negro, group. 

The caste controls range from the taboos 
upon Negro-white marriage and intimacy 
to those upon the most detailed points of 
Negro-white etiquette.* The basic sanctions 
in Old and Rural counties will be listed here 
in decreasing order of inviolability. In- 
fringement by a Negro of any of these, even 
those concerning deference, is punished by 
death, whipping, expulsion from the county, 
or socioeconomic penalties. Whites, though 
seldom controlled by physical means, are 
stigmatized and economically punished by 
their own caste for violating any of these 
taboos. 

Marriage between whites and Negroes is 
prohibited by a law which is rigidly ob- 
served and enforced, thus supporting the 


tule of endogamy. By law, also, 


the offspring of Negro-white unions must be 
defined as Negroes. Any individual with one 
Negro ancestor is therefore a Negro, no 
matter what number of white ancestors he 
may have had. “Blood” is thus defined so as 
to prevent mobility across caste lines. As- 
sociated with the rule of endogamy is the 
rule of separate group-seating of whites and 
Negroes in all public carriers and assem- 
blages. This control is also legalized. 

In maintaining the separate and endoga- 
mous nature of white-Negro relationships, 


4 Extensive illustration of the evidence gathered 
on caste sanctions is given in ibid., chap. ii. 
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the informal social controls are elaborately 
systematized, so as to prevent what the 
whites call “social equality.” Not only are 
family and kinship relations legally and cul- 
turally interdicted between Negroes and 
whites but a white and a Negro may not 
visit as intimates. Thus clique relationships 
are likewise prevented between members of 
different color groups. With the taboo upon 
visiting are taboos upon eating or drinking 
together, dancing, playing cards, and upon 
all other types of intimacy. All these con- 
trols operate to support the endogamous re- 
striction, by making intimate social access 
impossible. 

When Negro-white sexual unions occur, 
they must therefore take place outside of 
the white, and usually of the Negro, family. 
Such unions are permitted only in the case 
of a white man and a Negro woman. In this 
area of sexual and social relationships, 
Negro-white unions are not regarded as es- 
tablishing ‘‘social equality”; the same atti- 
tude is maintained with regard to associa- 
tion between Negro and white criminals, 
gamblers, or “low-life’” persons. Although 
the white and Negro societies disapprove of 
all these types of association, the whites 
permit them because they are not a threat 
to the white family or social class system 
and are, therefore, not a violation of the en- 
dogamous (“legal marriage’’) caste taboo. 

The socially separate, endogamous, su- 
perordinate-subordinate system of Negro- 
white relationships is further maintained by 
well-defined restrictions upon face-to-face 
participation. These controls establish an 
etiquette in all Negro-white contacts; they 
prescribe masterful or condescending be- 
havior for the white and deferential be- 
havior for the Negro. Caste etiquette varies 
slightly according to the class position of the 
white and Negro interacting in the face-to- 
face relationship; except in the case of the 
Negro-customer-white-salesman __relation- 
ship, however, these modifications in eti- 

quette never violate the masterful role of 
whites and the deferential role of Negroes. 
Even in this commercial relationship, white 
salesgirls in Old City address all upper-class 
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colored women, except one, by their first 
names only. 

Whites in this area must not shake hands 
with Negroes or address them as ‘“‘Mr.,” 
“Miss,” or “Mrs.”’ They address all Negroes 
either as “girl” or “boy” or by their first 
names. On the other hand, Negroes must 
address all whites honorifically. Even an 
upper-class Negro planter or physician will 
always address a lower-class white as “Mr.,”’ 
“Mrs.,” or “Miss,’”’ whereas whites will not 
address Negroes in this way, although they 
may address them as “Professor” or ‘“‘Doc- 
tor.”” The few exceptions to these rules are 
limited to Negro domestics who may ad- 
dress their white employers by their first 
names plus the honorific form, such as 
“Miss Alice” or ““Mr. John,” and to some 
upper middle-class whites who occasionally 
address a Negro as “Mr.” or “Mrs,” 

Deference to whites by Negroes also in- 
cludes a conciliating and often whining 
tone in speaking, removal of the hat, and ac- 
quiescence to statements or demands by the 
white.’ An absolute taboo prevails against 
any Negro’s contradicting, cursing, or 
shouting angrily at any white. In the more 
isolated communities of the area, caste def- 
erence requires that a Negro shall not wear 
expensive, “dressy” clothes on weekdays, 
shall not smoke cigars in the presence of 
whites, and shall drive his automobile to the 
side of the road at once to allow a white 
driver to pass. 

The roles of deference for Negroes and of 
dominance for whites are supported by both 
physical and psychosocial punishments. In 
preventing what the whites call “social 
equality,” caste etiquette ranks below only 
endogamy and social separateness in uni- 
versality and inviolability. In certain con- 
texts the smallest lapse in deference by a 
Negro may be punished by beating or death. 

The whites place all Negroes into two 
categories: “good Negroes” and “bad 
Negroes.” The former type meticulously 
observes the rules of deference; the latter 


5 Scratching the head and shuffling the feet, as if 
in indecision, are also deferential gestures of most 
Negroes in this area. 


type is slow, “‘sullen,’”’ or “‘sassy”’ or “‘smart”’ 
toward whites. Negroes, however, use the 
term “good Negro” to refer to a Negro who 
is more deferential than the white society 
requires. Like the whites, they employ the 
term “bad Negro” to mean a Negro who 
openly violates caste etiquette, but there is 
usually an implication of social approval in 
the Negro usage. 

The masterful role of whites and the de- 
ferential role of Negroes, learned and main- 
tained as specific behavior patterns and re- 
inforced by powerful sanctions, extend into 
every type of Negro-white relationship. 
They underlie the patriarchial “gift” pat- 
tern of white behavior toward Negroes in 
governmental, court, and economic rela- 
tions and the begging, clowning, flattering, 
or subservient behavior of the Negroes. 
Within these caste-typed roles, Negroes and 
whites have their modus vivendi. The caste 
subordination of Negroes, which is enforced 
by the complex of legal, political, economic, 
educational, and social restrictions placed 
upon them, still allows the deferential Negro 
to attain certain limited rewards within his 
lower-caste status. The Negro “leader,” 
minister, or school principal depends upon 
the patronage of whites to maintain Negro 
institutions like the school, or the church. 
The behavior of the effective Negro in this 
community is directed toward maneuvering 
the white into accepting more fully a pa- 
triarchal relationship to the Negro; both the 
Negro servant and the Negro leader thus at- 
tempt by flattery, cunning, and deference to 
compel the powerful white individual to act 
out his patriarchal role. 


CASTE DOGMAS 


The sanctions of endogamy, social sepa- 
rateness, and white mastery and Negro def- 
erence are likewise supported by dogmas in 
each color group. The most general dogmas 
of whites in Old and Rural counties concern- 
ing the reasons for the subordination of 
Negroes are that Negroes are inherently 
childish, primitively sexual, and, except for 
a few unusual individuals, incapable of in- 
tellectual and emotional maturity (sociali- 
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zation) on the level achieved by whites. 
These secular teachings are supported by 
the religious dogma that Negroes are in- 
herently faithful, subservient, humble, and 
otherworldly. Within the Negro caste, the 
individual is taught that the whites as a 
group are superior in skills and power, ex- 
tremely dangerous, all-powerful, and sinful. 
Negro ministers and leaders express this 
dogma as follows: Since whites are all- 
powerful, Negroes should avoid aggressive 
behavior toward the individuals and toward 
the white community as a whole; the suc- 
cessful accommodation of Negroes to whites 
requires their being deferential to whites and 
working conscientiously for them; Negroes 
have many invidious characteristics which 
account for white domination; and Negroes 
should develop their own Negro society 
more fully by ‘“‘race loyalty” to Negro busi- 
nesses, professional men, and leaders.° 

Thus the dogmas of each caste positively 
sanction the separate, ranked, and endoga- 
mous relationship. Since the Christian dog- 
ma of the brotherhood of man and the demo- 
cratic dogma of the inherent equality of all 
men before the law and state are also a part 
of Negro culture, however, the complete ac- 
ceptance of caste dogma by Negroes in- 
cludes only the inviolability of caste endog- 
amy and social separateness. Although Ne- 
groes necessarily accept caste-ranking con- 
trols also, there is abundant evidence of 
psychological conflict over this categorical 
subordination. 

The caste sanctions and teachings vary 
slightly according to age, sex, class, and 
rural-urban groups. For example, in Old and 
Rural counties, social separateness is less 
strictly enforced among very young chil- 
dren; also caste controls are more elaborate 
and severe in rural than in urban communi- 
ties and in towns than in cities. Under all 
conditions, however, the basic restrictions 


6 A detailed analysis of the operation of color- 
caste and class controls in the Negro church and as- 
sociations in Old and Rural counties and in New 
Orleans has been prepared for the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration by the writer, under the title, The Negro 
Church and Associations in the Lower South: A Re- 
search Memorandum. 


upon marriage, public gatherings, social 
intimacy, and etiquette operate to main- 
tain the superordinate-subordinate relation- 
ships of whites and Negroes and to make 
this ranking unchangeable and dependent 
upon birth. 


CASTE AND COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


All other systems of behavior within the 
society of Old and Rural counties are ad- 
justed in some degree to the caste system. 
In formal organization, the caste sanctions 
are most rigidly applied in the political and 
governmental systems, the organization and 
functioning of the courts, the educational 
system, the church and associatious, and in 
organized recreation. In local government, 
only whites vote or hold state, county, or 
municipal offices. Only six Negroes in Old 
City had been allowed to register as voters 
in national elections; these registered Ne- 
groes admitted they did not vote, because 
they felt, as a leading Negro professional 
man said, that government was “the white 
man’s business.” In the rural counties, no 
Negro was registered. No Negroes were 
registered as voters in state or municipal 
elections, nor had any been a candidate for 
any county or municipal office since Recon- 
struction. The white officers in charge of 
registration and elections stated to one of 
the white interviewers that the whites pre- 
vented Negroes from registering as voters 
by intimidation and, if necessary, by vio- 
lence. 

In all law courts all judges, court officers, 
lawyers, and juries are white persons. Crimi- 
nal cases invol¥ing a white and a Negro are 
almost invariably decided in favor of the 
white, even if he has been the attacker. 
Civil cases between Negroes and whites, 
involving damage to person or property, 
may be won by a Negro, especially if the 
white party to the suit is an insurance 
company or nonlocal corporation. Negroes 
very rarely sue local whites; however. Mur- 
der of a white by a Negro is always punished 
by death, whereas the murder of a Negro 
by a white is seldom punished by the courts. 
Attacks by Negroes upon Negroes usually 
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are very slightly punished, even in the case 
of murder. 

The educational and associational insti- 
tutions of the community are all segmented 
into white and Negro structures. Negro 
public schools are markedly inferior to 
white in teaching staff and in equipment; 
the per capita appropriation by the school 
board for Negroes is only a fraction of that 
for whites. The salaries of Negro teachers 
are lower than those for whites in parallel 
status. The churches and associations have 
either all-Negro or all-white membership; 
the only exceptions anywhere in the sur- 
rounding area are in certain labor unions in 
the building trades and in the Spiritualist 
and Sanctified churches. All other Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches exhibit a quite 
rigid form of segregation. The highest au- 
thority in the Episcopal church, the bishop, 
stated to a white interviewer the caste policy 
of his church as follows: 


I think that the only solution of the situa- 
tion is for Negroes to develop independently of 
the whites. They must recognize the situation 
as it is and conform to it. They must work out 
their own destiny without attempting social 
equality. 


The Catholic bishop likewise stated the ac- 
ceptance of the caste structure of the com- 
munity by his church: 


Actually we adapt ourselves to local condi- 
tions. Not only because the Negroes usually 
have a separate church but also because we feel 
it is better for them to have their own. They 
also prefer to have a separate church and re- 
quest it. 


Negro-white relationships, therefore, con- 
form to a caste structure in the formal or- 
ganizations of the society, as well as in the 
family, social clique, and more informal re- 
lationships. The only structure which does 
not exhibit this sharp dichotomy is the eco- 
nomic organization of the society. Although 
color-caste sanctions operate as occupa- 
tional taboos to a high degree, the economic 
structure is not caste-segmented upon an all- 
or-none color basis, as are the political and 
religious structures. That is, economic status 


does not follow color status with the well- 
nigh perfect correlation formed in regard to 
political and legal status. 


II 


In certain fields, notably in storekeeping, 
contracting, farming, and professional serv- 
ice to colored persons, the economic system 
is still sufficiently “free” in competition 
to prevent the rigid application of caste 
taboos. Although a large proportion of 
colored proprietors and contractors, lacking 
adequate capital, have been unable to com- 
pete successfully, the economic system has 
maintained a small group of colored persons 
of relatively high status. It has thus pre- 
vented the full development of caste—that 
development in which all members of the 
lower caste are legally, or by virtue of un- 
breakable custom, below all members of the 
upper caste in wages, occupational status, 
and the value of property owned. 

The evidence establishes the following 
relationship between the systems of color 
caste and of economic stratification in the 
area studied. In general, the economic status 
of Negroes is inferior to that of whites; 
nevertheless, economic behavior openly con- _ 
flicts with caste dogma at times, such as 
when white landlords accept Negro farm 
tenants in preference to white. The distribu- 
tion of economic status is strongly bimodal 
for color; nevertheless, both Negroes and 
whites occupy every sort of occupational 
status—from landlord to day laborer. The 
same distribution is observed for economic 
status as measured by landownership, 
amount of cotton produced, and fertility of 
soil cultivated. 

A study of income, savings, property 
ownership, and occupations has revealed 
the marked statistical tendency of economic 
and occupational status to follow caste lines; 
together with an actually wide intra-caste 
spread of economic status. With regard to 
the first system of behavior, that is, the 
economic-class stratification within each 
color caste, the chief determinants are con- 
sidered to be the laws and customs of a 
“freely competitive” economy, the differ- 


ential control and fertility of land, the differ- 
ential availability of credit, and powerful 
economic-class dogmas and antagonisms. 

The second characteristic of economic 
stratification, namely, the great preponder- 
ance in higher economic status of whites 
over Negroes, is related to the operation of 
the direct primary caste sanctions, which 
enable the white landlord to subordinate 
the Negro tenant even more effectively than 
the white tenant by law, by custom, and, 
if necessary, by force. The primary caste 
controls likewise assure the white landlord 
a marked competitive advantage over the 
Negro landlord with regard to the purchase 
of land, the command of credit, and the se- 
curing of tenants. In the urban society, 
moreover, direct caste sanctions operate to 
exclude Negroes from practically all pre- 
ferred occupational status. 

The crucial observation remains, however, 
that some few Negroes enjoy higher eco- 
nomic symbols and rank than many whites. 
This skew in the relationship between color 
caste and economic status is observedjas a 
conflict between economic behavior pat- 
terns in a competitive system and caste pat- 
terns, deriving from a system of social strati- 
fication based upon marks of color and 
“blood.” The criteria of status in the two 
systems are essentially different. A Negro 
landlord enjoys the economic functions and 
symbols of a person in the higher positions 
of the economic hierarchy: he may even 
have a white tenant working for him. But in 
social relationships, even with his white 
tenant, he is lower caste. The existence of 
these two systems is historically demon- 
strated by the position of free Negroes in 
the period of slavery. Most free Negroes 
actually possessed higher economic status 
than the chattel slaves and than some “‘poor 
whites.” Like the slaves, however, they were 
lower caste, that is, members of a socially 
separate, endogamous, and subordinated 
group. 

In so far as the present economic syste 
has prevented the full extension of the caste 
system, it appears to have been operating 
upon two principles: that of the sanctity of 
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private property and that of free competi- 
tion. This latter aspect of the national eco- 
nomic and legal structures gives rise to the 
presence in Old County of nonlocal factories 
and sawmills. These manufacturing firms 
hire labor as cheaply as they can get it, with 
the result that in industries where white 
workers have not been able to establish 
caste taboos, colored workers are employed 
to do much the same type of labor as whites. 
They may even be preferred to white work- 
ers, because they can be hired for a lower 
wage. 

These nonlocal industries not only tend 
to disrupt caste relations in labor but they 
put into the hands of colored workers money 
which the local white storekeepers are ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain. Since money has 
the highest value in the economic system, it 
causes white middle- and lower-class store- 
keepers to wait upon colored patrons defer- 
entially. Money thereby increases the diffi- 
culties of adjusting caste, which seems to be 


essentially a structure of pastoral and agri- 


cultural societies, to a manufacturing and 
commercial economy. This money economy 
likewise leads the group of entrepreneurs 
and middlemen to whom it has given rise— 
the most powerful group in the production 
of cotton because they control credit and 
therefore production—to be unmindful 
whether they buy cotton from a colored or 
white farmer, whether they sell food, auto- 
mobiles, and clothes to one or the other, 
whether they allow nonlocal industries to 
subordinate the lower economic group of 
whites to the lower group of colored workers. 
They care principaliy about increasing their 
money. Even the local white farmowners 
prefer colored tenants to white, because they 
can obtain higher profits from the former. 
From the point of view of the white lower 
group, such behavior is a violation of caste. 
It indicates a fundamental conflict between 
the economic system and the caste dogma. 

In the second place, the principle of the 
sanctity of private property has generally 
operated to prevent the expropriation of 
colored owners. Even during the period of 
slavery, free colored persons were allowed to 


ii 
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own property in Old City and in the state 
generally. This right was not taken from 
them during the twenty years immediately 
preceding the Civil War, when the legisla- 
ture severely restricted their behavior in 
other respects. At the close of the Civil War, 
the same reactionary legislature which 
passed the so-called “Black Code” in Mis- 
sissippi, providing “apprentice” laws, grant- 
ed to freedmen the right to own property in 
incorporated towns and cities. Since that 
time, colored owners have not been ex- 
propriated, except in isolated cases of ter- 
rorization. To expropriate colored property 
owners would be to violate the most funda- 
mental principle of the economic system and 
to establish a precedent for the expropria- 
tion of other subordinated groups, such as 
the lower economic group of white people, 
Jews, Italians, and “foreign” ethnic groups 
of all kinds. 

‘It is necessary to point out, however, 
that the modification of the caste system in 
the interests of the profits of the upper and 
middle economic groups of white people by 
no means amounts to an abrogation of caste 
in economic relationships. The economic 
interests of these groups would also demand 
that cheaper colored labor should be em- 
ployed in the ‘“‘white-collar” jobs in business 
offices, governmental offices, stores, and 
banks. In this field, however, the interests 
of the employer group conflict not only 
with those of the lower economic group of 
whites but also with those of the more liter- 
ate and aggressive middle group of whites. 
A white store which employed colored clerks, 
for example, would be boycotted by both 
these groups. The taboo upon the employ- 
ment of colored workers in such fields is the 
result of the politica. power and the pur- 
chasing power of the white middle and lower 
groups. As a result of these taboos in the 
field of “white-collar” work, the educated 
colored person occupies a well-nigh hopeless 
position in Old County. 

The superior political power of the middle 
and lower groups of white people conse- 
quent upon the disfranchisement of the 
colored population, has enabled them to es- 


tablish a caste barrier to the employment 
of colored clerical workers in municipal, 
state, and federal governmental offices. The 
inability of these white groups to extend 
caste taboos so as to prevent colored persons 
from owning real estate and from competing 
with white skilled and unskilled labor may 
be attributed to the fact that the rights of 
private property and of a free labor market 
for the planter and the manufacturer are 
still sacred legal rights in Old County. 

A more detailed knowledge of the caste 
system as it exists in economic settings 
which differ from the old plantation econ- 
omy of Old County would enable one to de- 
fine the degree of subordination of the lower 
caste according to the type of economy.{A 
tentative hypothesis might be advanced 
that the physical terrorization of colored 
people is most common in those areas where 
their general economic status is highest. In 
the ‘‘newer” agricultural, oil-producing, 
and manufacturing sections of Mississippi 
and of the South in general, where relatively 
large groups of colored people are economi- 
cally superordinate to relatively large groups 
of white people, open racial conflict and ter- 
rorization seem to be at their height. Such 
conflict results from the fact that in many 
economic symbols, such as clothes, auto- 
mobiles, and houses, a relatively large num- 
ber of colored people ate superior to many of 
the poorer whites. The white society, as a 
whole, often resorts to terrorization to re- 
assert the dogma of caste and to indicate 
that in physical and legal power over the 
life and limb of colored people, at least, the 
caste sanctions are effective. 

In the Mississippi Delta, where white 
and colored farm tenants are competing at 
an increasing rate, and in a mill-townsociety, 
a sawmill society, or an oil-mining society, 
where similar competition exists, most of the 
white men work for a living, as contrasted 
with the white planters in Old County—and 
work in daily contact with colored men, 
even though the former may be termed “‘su- 
pervisors.”” Here, where most white men, 
dressed in overalls or work clothes, are. 
almost as poor as the colored workers and 
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occupy approximately the same occupation- 
al level, it is most difficult to maintain the 
caste lines with the rigidity and authority 
which the dogma demands. In such a com- 
munity, therefore, the white population 
continually must resort to terrorization in 
order to impress the colored group with the 
fact that economic equality, or even superi- 
ority on the part of the latter, is not real 
equality or superordination; in other words, 
that caste exists all along the line, as the 
myth demands, and that actually any white 
man, no matter how poor or illiterate, is su- 
perordinate to any colored man, and must 
be treated with the appropriate deference. 


In the old plantation areas in South 


Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, on the 
other hand, where almost all the colored 
people are families of poverty-stricken ten- 
ants and almost all the white people are 
families of owners of large landlords, caste 
is almost ‘“‘perfect”’ economically and social- 
ly, and therefore relatively little terroriza- 
tion of the lower caste is needed to support 
it. In fine, where caste is most fully extended 
there is little need for violence, because the 
colored people are thoroughly subordinated 
economically, occupationally, and socially. 
When the castes are in economic competi- 
tion as laborers and tenants, however, vio- 
lence and conflict seem to be at their height. 
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WORK AND RETIREMENT IN OLD AGE’ 


MICHAEL T. WERMEL AND SELMA GELBAUM 


ABSTRACT 


Current proposals and plans to encourage or force old people to retire from their jobs in the postwar period 
are a threat to their best interests. Medical, psychological, and sociological research indicates that, for those 
who are able and eager to work, idleness may result in serious personality disintegration. Public measures 
such as old age clinics and government subsidized workshops and self-help co-operatives would provide em- 
ployment adapted to their diminishing capacities and help them retain some degree of economic independ- 


ence. 


Mobilization of the labor supply to meet 
war needs has forced employers all over the 
country to make use of many workers who 
normally would never have been hired. As a 
result, older workers today enjoy a position 
in the labor market that in no way reflects 
labor policies characteristic of the period be- 
fore 1940 or likely to prevail after the end of 
the war. 

In ordinary times both business and labor 
have encouraged older workers to retire. 
With a view to greater labor efficiency, 
management has made increasing use of in- 
dustrial pension plans as a device for shelv- 
ing old employees without injuring the 
morale of the other workers. Labor unions 
also have seen in social security and trade- 
union pension plans a means of improving 
employment and promotional opportunities 
for their younger members. 

Yet experience under the old age insur- 
ance system gives no evidence that most old 
people are eager to stop work. The majority 
of persons aged sixty-five who are eligible 
for old age insurance have not quit their 
jobs to claim benefit payments. Benefit 
amounts at present levels have been insuffi- 
cient to encourage older workers to retire 
voluntarily. By the end of 1943 only 31 per 
cent of all persons with wage credits who 
were eligible for retirement benefits under 
this program were actually getting them— 
the others were still at work. 

Thus, in the altered perspective of war- 


* The opinions expressed in this article are those 
of the authors only and do not necessarily represent 
the viewpoint of the Social Security Board. 


time, when older workers are an asset rather 
than a drug on the labor market, the ques- 
tion arises whether it is wise or kind to try 
to induce or force old people to retire if they 
can and want to continue work. Plans and 
proposals for removing workers of any par- 
ticular age from the labor market appear to 
overlook differences in ability, interests, 
health, and personality among the aged and 
also the fact that the employability of old 
people varies as widely as their other per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Old persons roughly fall into three cate- 
gories. There are the highly skilled and pro- 
fessional workers who can maintain their 
full usefulness until late old age. These 
people have little special handicap in com- 
petition with other workers. Their wholesale 
retirement would serve only to increase the 
burden of the care of the aged on society and 
unnecessarily augment the cost of any old 
age insurance system. At the other end of 
the scale are the men and women who are 
disabled by illness or years and who are com- 
pletely incapable of working. To them, old 
age insurance brings at least a small meas- 
ure of security from destitution and de- 
pendency. 

Between these two extremes, however, 
there are many partially employable per- 
sons who, properly placed, are competent 
to turn out varying amounts of useful goods 
and services. This group includes the mar- 
ginal workers for whom industry finds room 
only in periods of labor shortage and also 
those who are not physically able to work full 
time. The efficiency of these workers may 
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have declined considerably from their earli- 
er peak, but they are still capable of adding 
to the nation’s production. 

Whether or not retirement is a desirable 
goal for persons who are fully able to work, 
or even for those whose efficiency has de- 
clined, is a question which needs more care- 
ful consideration than it has received in 
most studies of old age insurance. In old age 
do most people wish to enjoy a few years of 
leisure after a long life of struggle and labor? 
Does retirement really contribute to the 
well-being of old people? 

Such knowledge as we have indicates 
that a job means more than earnings to the 
aged, as to younger people. It must be re- 
membered that an aging man or woman 
has needs which are not solely economic. 
Work gives one a place in life and a status, 
psychologically and sociologically. As Pro- 
fessor Hollingsworth of Columbia Univer- 
sity observes, a man tends in the course of 
time to become his occupation. It is the 
symbol of the sum of his major activities 
and interests. In this sense, ‘the man is his 
job.” Retirement from the job, therefore, 
is an important break in the continuity of 
life. A complete understanding of the aging 
process, of the personal and social problems 
that face the older person, and of the kinds 
of adjustment that it is possible for him 
to make is essential to any determination 
of the value of retirement both for him and 
for society. 

Although a fully insured worker at the 
age of sixty-five is eligible for benefits under 
the federal insurance system, “old age’”’ it- 
self has no chronological benchmark. “Old 
age” varies with the individual, the stage of 
civilization, and the particular society in 
which a person lives. Primitive people gen- 
erally identify it with the beginnings of in- 
competence and use as the criterion the in- 
dividual’s usefulness to the group. Such a 
standard, however, is incomplete in our own 


economy, where economic usefulness is also - 


2H. L. Hollingsworth, cited in Christine Marga- 
ret Morgan, “The Attitudes and Adjustments of 
Recipients of Old Age Assistance,” Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 214 (1937), p. 102. 


DE 


subject to the fluctuations of the business 
cycle. In pre-war days some men were 
dropped from employment in their forties, 
women as early as thirty-five—a time of life 
which can scarcely be considered old age. 

According to one group of authorities the 
aging process is continuous.’ It begins with 
conception and is terminated only by death. 
The rate of decline accelerates in the late 
sixties and seventies until the characteristics 
associated with senility have developed. 
Others hold the opinion that, biologically, 
“aging” is a fiction; that organic changes in 
later years are the result of infections, tox- 
ins, traumas, and nutritional disturbances 
which, early acquired, eventually give rise 
to degenerative impairments.’ Age, in this 
view, is disease. The exponents of the latter 
school of thought envisage a progressively 
increasing span of life for man as science 
advances. 

Both theories have yet to be proved; the 
evidence on either side is by no means con- 
clusive. Studies of longevity in man, how- 
ever, indicate that the increase in the aver- 
age expectancy of life in recent decades is 
the result of gains in the earlier years. Con- 
trol of infant mortality and the reduced in- 
cidence of diseases of childhood and of ado- 
lescence have been the most important fac- 
tors in lengthening the average life, not by 
increasing the maximum span, but by en- 
abling a larger part of the population to live 
to reach old age. 

Whichever view is adopted, it will always 
be important to distinguish between a con- 
dition that can be definitely labeled patho- 
logical and one that appears to exist simply 
because of the accumulation of years. The 
tendency to accept various chronic diseases 
as “natural” in old age is one reason why 
the needs of the aged are so often neglected.° 


3 Aldred Scott Warthin, Old Age, the Major In- 
volution (New York: Hoeber, 1930), p. 56. 

4Lawrence Frank, Foreword to Second Edi- 
tion, in Problems of Aging, ed. E. V. Cowdrey (Bal- 
timore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942), p. xvi. 

5 Helen Brunot, Old Age in New York City (New 
York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1943), 
p. 14. 
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While degenerative diseases of one type or 
another seem to be almost characteristic of 
senescence, they can never be considered 
normal. 

There are, of course, « number of diseases 
which, although not unknown among the 
young, take their greatest toll among the 
aged. These are mainly diseases of the cardio- 
vascular system; diseases of bones, joints, 
and muscles; diseases of the genitourinary 
and those of the respiratory system; and, 
lastly, diseases of the nervous system. On 
the basis of a recent survey, the United 
States Public Health Service has concluded 
that chronic diseases or gross physical im- 
pairments are present in 58 per cent of all 
persons sixty-five years of age and over. 

Characteristic of old age, also, are cer- 
tain changes in the body which do not re- 
spond to any known treatment and have 
never been attributed to svecific diseases 
and, in the absence of more curaplete knowl- 
edge, may be considered ‘‘age changes.”’ 
These include deterioration of cells and 
tissues: decreased speed, strength, and en- 
durance; degeneration of the nervoussystem; 
and impaired vision, hearing, attention, 
memory, and mental endurance. 

While degeneration in the sense organs— 
particularly sight and hearing—may serious- 
ly interfere with an individual’s employ- 
ability in certain types of work, for the 
large majority of occupations the atrophy 
of the nervous system is most significant. 
This condition reduces speed of reaction, 
neuromuscular strength, and, to some ex- 
tent, intelligence. Progressive loss in speed 
of reaction begins early in middle age and 
continues into senility. Because reaction 
time is an important element in many types 
of manual labor, slowing-up is among the 
chief reasons for age limits in industry. Its 
effect is apparent in automobile accident 
rates; while the middle-aged driver, because 
he is more cautious, is safer at the wheel 
than the very young man, the driver in his 
sixties, despite his caution, is much less safe 
on the highways than either of the other 
two groups. 

In this connection, however, it is impor- 
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tant to remember that the changes which 
accompany the aging process appear sur- 
prisingly early in some people and seem to 
be postponed indefinitely in others. Stud- 
ies of biological change have shown repeat- 
edly that differences between individuals 
are much greater than differences between 
age groups. One man is old at fifty, another 
not until seventy-five. So much depends on 
variations in heredity, accidents, disease, 
and mode of living that number of years 
alone cannot be considered an adequate 
standard for judging individual efficiency. 

Deterioration of mental powers is an- 
other frequent handicap of old age. No 
thoroughly satisfactory tests have been de- 
vised to measure the degree of change as age 
advances, but it has been generally agreed 
that the mental faculties that depend on 
physiological factors are most seriously 
affected. Considerable organic shrinkage 
occurs in the aging brain. Experimentation 
has disclosed, moreover, that mental speed 
declines more rapidly than intelligence. The 
loss is first felt in the diminution of physio- 
logical energy rather than in the ability to 
understand or create. Much of the decline 
has been attributed to the fact that the 
habits of learning have been lost and in- 
centive is no longer what it was in youth. 
Idleness, ill-health, and a sense of insecurity 
engendered by losing one’s position in the 
world all combine to deaden interest. 

The greatest mental difficulty among 
older persons appears to occur in the forma- 
tion of new associations—new learning. 
Learning acquired in the early years, as il- 
lustrated by vocabulary, is adequately re- 
tained until late senescence. Judgment and 
reasoning power also seem to continue on 
the same level. For these latter reasons the 
older person may still be valuable to indus- 
try. What he has lost in speed of reaction 
time and in muscular strength may be offset 
by his relatively high level of skill, experi- 
ence, and careful judgment. 

In order to make full use of whatever 
powers remain to him, however, an old per- 


Jeanne Gilbert, “Mental Efficiency in Senes- 
cence,” Archives of Psychology, No. 188 (1933). 
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son must be emotionally well adjusted. Un- 
fortunately, proper 
changes is difficult for many people. Psy- 
chiatrists have observed that human beings 
begin very early to think about old age. 
The gradual change in appearance, the di- 
minished capacity for work, and other phy- 
siological changes all point a threatening 
finger to the future. The losses incurred 
through age are very real, and adaptation 
to them requires great effort. A desire to re- 
tain status socially and economically in the 
face of regression in one’s abilities may re- 
sult in emotional and mental conflict. 

While true senility does bring about social 
impotence and dependency, few people live 
long enough to undergo sufficient decline 
in all functions to be considered completely 
senile.’ Fear of aging, rather than aging it- 
self, constitutes the chief problem. Cultural 
pressures, economic factors, or neurotic 
tendencies prematurely impose on the in- 
dividual many of the “stigmata of decline.” 
The manual worker who is discarded at 
forty is much more conscious of approaching 
old age than the professor who, at forty, is 
assumed to be just reaching his full powers. 
The worker, therefore, is more likely to 
adopt the attitudes of old age, a “pseudo- 
senescence” in which there are psychological 
manifestations that cannot be accounted 
for by the amount of physical change. 

Too much stress usually is laid on the 
organic factors and not enough on these 
psychological hazards of aging. The chang- 
ing world, the institutional emphasis on 
youth, the belief in the decline of economic 
opportunity, all generate self-doubt in the 
older person. The individual with a resilient 
personality, who has had emotional security 
all through life and has continuing prospects 
of security and esteem, may adapt himself 
to the handicaps of old age. The person 
whose life-goals have never been reached 
may become emotionally maladjusted. This 


condition may show itself in nothing more - 


7 George Lawton (ed.), Old Age and Aging (re- 
printed from the American Journal of Orthopsychia-~ 
try, Vol. X, No. 1 [January, 1940]), “Conclu- 
sions,” p. 86. 


adjustment to age 
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serious than frequent complaints; in extreme 
cases, it may result in a break with reality 
and retirement into a world of fantasy. 

Almost one-fifth of all cases committed 
to mental hospitals are diagnosed as senile 
psychotics—persons who when brought to 
the hospital are over sixty years of age and 
have had no known periods of mental ill- 
ness earlier in life.* While the cause of these 
mental disorders is often physiological, 
many patients are suffering from functional 
rather than organic diseases. Something in 
their social, economic, or family situation, 
rather than a brain lesion, has led to a psy- 
chosis. 

Mental hygienists point out that if other 
people had a proper understanding of the 
situation of the older person in terms of his 
life-patterns and purposes they might help 
him to become a happy and self-sufficient 
human and to avoid serious mental dis- 
turbances. The needs of the aged are not 
very different from those of the younger 
person. He wants security, importance, 
affection, and understanding. His ability to 
fulfil these needs, however, is considerably 
diminished; therefore, he may need special 
help in guiding his energies into the proper 
channels. 

Efforts to bring about adequate adjust- 
ment in the aged must be based on a correct 
appraisal of their abilities, interests, social 
reactions, and emotional patterns. Experts 
in this field emphasize the importance of ac- 
tivity and outside interests for the preserva- 
tion of mental ability. Although it may be 
necessary for physical reasons, retirement 
is not considered beneficial to mental health. 
The need for continuing to lead a normal life 
is stressed. When retirement is inevitable, 
substitute activities may to some extent 
take the place of the job. Some way must 
be found to make the old person feel that 
he is still a part of society and not on the 
shelf. 

Unhealthy emotions, such as suspicion, 


®Samuel Hartwell, ‘Mental Diseases of the 
Aged,” in New Goals for Old Age, ed. George Lawton 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 
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depression, self-centeredness, and jealousy, 
frequently are found in old people as a result 
of their feeling that they are losing their 
place in life. In such cases, emotional re- 
education and redirection of interests 
through work therapy and group activity 
may be helpful. Persons who have become 
emotionally rigid and indifferent in order to 
avoid suffering need to be led to recognize 
that mental pain is not without its value 
and that it promotes growth of personality 
and leads to efforts that require courage, 
initiative, and enthusiasm with their ac- 
companying satisfactions. 

As already suggested, much of the dis- 
content felt by the older person is the direct 
result of the change in his economic and 
social status. Financially, people sixty-five 
years and over are not likely to be self- 
sufficient. Fear of economic insecurity has 
been steadily increasing among the aged for 
a number of reasons, the most important of 
which is the widespread discrimination 
against older workers in industry. The prej- 
udice which leads employers to raise bar- 
riers to the employment of workers past 
forty are often based on erroneous notions. 
There is, for example, the mistaken belief 
that accident rates and the cost of work- 
men’s compensation are higher f-: the mid- 
dle-aged than for younger workers. Other 
factors are the preference of the public for 
youth in certain kinds of jobs, the decline 
of muscular strength in the aged, and the 
large number of physical defects credited to 
them. Speed-up and technological changes 
in industry have also affected the employ- 
ment opportunities of older workers. 

The fact that the last few years have com- 
pletely changed the employment situation 
of older workers, however, makes it appar- 
ent that they can play a useful part in in- 
dustry. In the tight wartime labor market, 
this “marginal” group has become a genuine 
asset. When wartime activity comes to an 
end, the plight of the older worker may 
again become serious. Studies of old age 
dependency in the 1920’s and 1930's indi- 
cated that only about one-third of the aged 


* Lillien J. Martin and Claire Degruchy, Sweep- 
ing the Cobwebs (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 


were self-dependent. Many in this self- 
dependent group, moreover, were being 
partially helped by friends and relatives to 
live more comfortably. 

Financial security, however, is not the 
whole answer to the problem of old age. Old 
people seek a chance to work for work’s sake 
as well as for money. A report based on the 
investigation of 381 persons who were re- 
cipients of old age assistance in New York 
State showed that many of those who could 
do so got part-time jobs, even though their 
assistance grants were reduced by the 
amount of their earnings.*® Most of this 
group of men and women had been working 
at manual labor since they were nine or ten 
years old, and fully 60—-70 per cent reported 
that they would prefer to continue working. 
They said that work filled up the long days, 
kept them from brooding and reflecting on 
their troubles, gave them companionship, 
and made them feel like normal human be- 
ings. 

Various aspects of our culture have made 
retirement a disintegrating factor for the 
older person." The Puritan tradition of 
work for its own sake and of personal inde- 
pendence has become part of the American 
character. Even in old age, idleness and de- 
pendency carry a stigma. Added to this 
habit of thought is the fact that in recent 
years the status of old people in the home 
has changed considerably. The mobility of 
the population, the rise of cities and apart- 
ment houses, and the small family have in 
many cases caused a break between the 
older and younger generations, both physi- 
cally and emotionally. The old family home- 
stead which could house two or three genera- 
tions, with room to spare, has been replaced 
by a three- or four-room apartment; giving 
the old folks a place means overcrowding 
or straining the family budget. Old people 
often are not the aid and comfort that they 
once were in the home. Apartment-house | 
living leaves little or nothing they can do to 


Christine Margaret Morgan, ‘The Attitudes 
and Adjustments of Recipients of Old Age Assist- 
ance,”’ Archives of Psychology, No. 214 (1937). 


*t Joseph K. Folsom, “Old Age as a Sociological 
Problem,” in Lawton, p. 33. 
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help. Recent investigations suggest that in 
these circumstances the aged generally pre- 
fer to live alone rather than with friends or 
relatives, who may find them a burden. 


“Some even prefer to enter institutions, 


which provide protection as well as a greater 
number of social contacts. 

_ Denied urgent home interests, many old 
people are more than ever dependent on 
work to lend purpose to their days. If our 
present economic setup cannot offer them 
jobs, it seems important to find a substitute 
for their loss of this and other means of satis- 
fying their needs. 

Various methods have been suggested for 
giving the old a sense of personal worth and 
importance. There is the possibility of plac- 
ing older workers in jobs that require apti- 
tudes which old people possess. Workshops 
such as the “Old Man’s Department” in the 
Dodge Division of tlie Chrysler Corporation 
are an indication of what can be done for 
the oldsters.* Veteran employees who can- 
not maintain the necessary pace in other 
departments are eligible for transfer to this 
department, where every man works at his 
own speed. The job is adjusted to the man, 
not the man to the job. Wider use of such 
sheltered work-places for the old might be 
encouraged through some form of govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Self-help co-operatives adapted to the 
capacities of the older person have also been 
proposed as a means of providing work for 
the aged.‘ During the recent depression, 
producers’ co-operatives grew up in various 
parts of the country to stave off destitution. 
They did not always succeed in producing 
an adequate income for their members, but, 
considering the fact that they had a mini- 
mum of capital, no land, and no tools, they 
made a very creditable showing. At least, 
they kept up the morale of the unemployed 
at a time when it was at particularly low 
ebb. They might perform a similar functon 
for the aged. 


"?Don Wharton, “Old Man’s Department,” 
Forbes, November 1, 1942, pp. 14-28. 


3U.S. Department of Labor, “Self-help Co- 
operatives for Older Workers,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, May, 1939, pp. 1081-83. 


“Made work” does not carry the prestige 
of work done in the competitive labor mar- 
ket and possibly does not have the same 
psychological value to the individual. It 
might even take considerable encourage- 
ment to get the older person to participate. 
Nevertheless, these proposals place proper 
emphasis on the need of some type of work 
which will have at least a therapeutic effect 
in maintaining the physical and mental 
health of old people. 

Just as rehabilitation and occupational 
therapy are provided for the disabled, so 
similar measures might be adopted to enable 
older workers to remain on the job as long 
as they wish and are able to do so. Old age 
centers, or clinics, for example, might be es- 
tablished to provide special medical care, 
psychological guidance, and employment 
counseling for the aging individual. By 
means of more widespread testing for older 
workers, employers might be induced to 
modify unwarranted discriminatory prac- 
tices. An educational program also might 
be developed to prepare people for some 
type of leisure activity if retirement be- 
comes necessary in old age. 

Retirement of all workers at any particu- 
lar age might seem to provide a few more 
jobs for younger workers; it might also help 
to maintain the efficiency of a plant’s labor 
force at high level. These are objectives 
which have appeared important to labor 
and management. When the welfare of the 
entire community and of old people them- 
selves is considered, however, forced retire- 
ment can hardly be regarded as a desirable 
goal. To deny aged persons the opportunity 
to work is to deprive the nation of their pro- 
ductive capacities. The proportion of old 
people in our population is increasing; if 
those who are able are permitted to remain 
in jobs, it may be possible to provide greater 
financial security to persons who are unable 
to work, No one would propose that the old 


- be kept in the harness of regular employ- 


ment until they drop; but it is no less cruel 
to place a barrier in the way of those to 
whom work is the breath of life. 


BurREAU OF OLD AGE AND Survivors’ INSURANCE 
SocraL SEcuRITY BoaRpD 
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VALUES AND GROUP BEHAVIOR IN TWO CAMPS FOR 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


H. OTTO DAHLKE 


ABSTRACT 


Social action based on values considered absolute is analyzed by the use of data from two conscientious - 
objector camps and the religious agency which administered them. The conditions of the social action con- 
sist of the value-orientation of the religious agency and of the government, the work programs, and the 
material milieu of the camps. These conditions interacted with the diverse and, in part, contrary value- 
orientations of the individual conscientious objectors. In this process special social roles and contending inter- 
est groups developed. In addition to this unstable social structure, a general pattern of adjustment is dis- 
cernible, presenting various degrees of accommodation, assimilation, and conflict. 


In the history of Christianity pacifism 
is an integral part of the structure of social 
action of most New Testament sects.t The 
sect adheres to a system of valuations—in 
this instance, with reference to man’s rela- 
tion to Christ, to God, and to the world, ab- 
solutely. It expresses a type of social action 
which Max Weber has called wertrational, 
i.e., an adherence to a value for its own sake 
without consideration or calculation of con- 
sequences. Social action demonstrating 
values absolutely and social action which 
uses them pragmatically, in a rational pur- 
poseful way (sweckrational), differentiates 
the “sectarian” and the mystic from the 
“common man” and his ways.* 


'Ernst Troeltsch, Die Sosziallehren der christ- 
lichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1923), pp. 360-83, 849-58, 907-16, and 
Gesammelte Aufsitze sur Geistesgeschichte und Re- 
ligionssoziologie (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), 
pp. 122-56; Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, 
Systematic Sociology (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1932), pp. 613-42. 


2 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), p. 12; Wiese and Becker, 
op. cit., pp. 56-59. 

3 Thomas Kelly, A Testament of Devotion (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 62 and 66-67, for 
a recent, clear-cut distinction from the mystic’s 
point of view. Cf. Elsa Stechert, Vom Wesen der 
handelnder und schauender Mystik (Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1927), pp. 31-35; Weber, “Die 
Erlésungswege und ihr Einfluss auf die Lebens- 
fiihrung,”’ Joc. cit., pp. 303-30 and especially pp. 
312-15; and Pauline Young, The Pilgrims of Rus- 
sian Town (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932), chaps. iii and v. 
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For purposes of analysis the conscientious 
objector may be regarded as one whose be- 
havior is set on a wertrational basis. He fol- 
lows either a prescribed role or one devel- 
oped in his own life-history. In either case 
the conscientious objector is a deviant from 
the prevailing norms of a society at war. 
Opposed to military service on religious 
grounds, he is compelled to engage in “work 
of national importance under civilian direc- 
tion” (with the exception of the absolutist, 
who chooses imprisonment). 


The Service Committees of the historic 
peace churches—the Society of Friends, the 
Church of the Brethren, and the Men- 
nonites——are the immediate administrative 
agencies of Civilian Public Service (C.P.S.) 
camps, those camps to which the conscien- 
tious objector is sent. These sects exemplify 
more or less the contemplative-mystical 
form of religious behavior with its implica- 
tion for individual conduct and group ac- 
tion. The C.P.S. camps are monosexual, 
telic groups, where men, as the church 
groups say, may “bear witness and give 
testimony to a way of life.”” These camps 
have been established by the Camp Opera- 
tions Division of Selective Service in co- 
operation with the Service Committees. The 
National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors is a liaison agency for the Service 
Committees and other church groups in- 
terested in the conscientious objector. Work 
is directed by a technical agency of the fed- 
eral government or by the superintendent 


of some state institution. Each administra- 
tive agency has its own objectives for C.P.S. 
—i.e., ideas about the nature of the camp 
community, of the type of man who would 
live there, and of the direction in which 
development should proceed.* The camps 
present, therefore, a unique conflux of poli- 
cies, ideologies, and systems of social action 
arising from the government, the church 
groups, and the individual conscientious 
objectors. 

This study will deal with two camps un- 
der the administration of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. It is an at- 
tempt to analyze the interaction of the dif- 
ferent value-systems, in an effort to demon- 
strate the relationship of policy and value- 
orientation to the social patterns and social 
personality types which have developed. 


I 


Selective Service established the general 
framework for the camps, based primarily 
upon a C.C.C. pattern, but the American 
Friends’ Service Committee (A.F.S.C.) also 
sought to prescribe a system of action based 
upon the ideological and social structure 
which the Society of Friends developed in its 
historical experience. The A.F.S.C. is an in- 
dependent organization which serves as an 
instrument to demonstrate the value-system 
of the Society. It seeks to create “human fel- 
lowship and understanding in areas of strife 
and conflict and demonstrate the power of 
unselfish love and good will to overcome 
bitterness.”’5 In furtherance of these objec- 
tives the A.F.S.C. has maintained many 
projects, such as aiding refugees, feeding 
and caring for children in Europe, rehabili- 
tating sharecroppers and unemployed mine 


4 America’s Pacifist Minority (New York: Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 1941), pp. 59-71; and Colonel 
Lewis F. Kosch, directive of April 15, 1943, “‘Proj- 
ects and Services of Conscientious Objectors,” 
and Lieutenant Colonel Franklin MacLean, “Camp 
Operations Division Selective Service” (the last two 
published by the Camp Operations Division, Se- 
lective Service, Washington, D.C.). 


5’ American Friends’ Service Committee, Under 
the Red and Black Star (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 3 
and rr. 
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workers, working in problems areas through 
the work camps, etc. This “social action” is 
regarded as a testimony or witness of re- 
ligious values; and it is considered, at the 
same time, as a way of devaluing or negat- 
ing means and goals contrary to them. A 
special section of this committee is in charge 
of the Friends’ camps. 

Common to the contemplative-mystical 
pattern but not peculiar to the Society of 
Friends are the ideas of God as immanent 
and supranatural to man, of love (agapé) as 
the working-out of God’s spirit, and of the 
possibility of communing directly with God 
without benefit of mediator, clergy, rite, or 
sacrament. The unique contribution from 
the Friends’ point of view is a special form 
of religious meeting and its corollary, the 
business meeting. Both types of meeting 
constitute their conception of community. 


In the meeting man aspires upward toward 
God and horizontally toward his fellow wor- 
shippers, and as a result, the divine-human rela- 
tionship and the inter-human relationship blend 
and reinforce each other. In the meeting for 
worship the Godward direction of attention is 
emphasized and in the meeting for business the 
manward direction.® 


Thereligious meeting is usually held in silence 
unless someone has a special impulse to 
speak briefly to the group. The business 
meeting considers problems and “‘concerns” 
of the group. It acts as a unit. No votes are 
taken. Periods of silence may break tense 
moments or disagreements. When a decision 
is being reached, it is summarized in a min- 
ute as “the sense of the meeting” for the 
group’s consent. Prayer, silence, and divine 
guidance are central experiences as well as 
techniques for action. In this type of social 
unit both religious and practical activities 


6 Howard Brinton, Divine-Human Society (Phila- 
delphia, 1938), pp. 22-23, and Guide to Quaker 
Practice (Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1943), 
entire. Cf. Alfred Neaves Brayshaw, The Quakers 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 101, 121, 
and 166-74; Douglas V. Steere, Community and Wor- 
ship (Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1940), entire. 
For similar ideas and practices of divine-human 
unity, see Young, of. cit., pp. 30-31, 34, 43-47, and 
chap. v. 
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are combined. There are four social implica- 
tions from the religious orientation of the 
Society: (1) community; (2) harmony; (3) 
equality; and (4) simplicity.’ 

In the pure mystic, both historical and 
contemporary, there are two characteristic 
attitudes: detachment from earthly con- 
cerns and ambitions (contemptus mundi), 
and a divine but painful concern for the 
world (amor mundi). In the Society of 
Friends this second attitude expresses itself 
in the idea of a “concern.” For those in 
whom the infinite and eternal love of God 
has flowed, a concern is a method of crystal- 
lizing this amor dei et mundi to specific 
issues or areas of human need toward which 
the individual has an impulsion to tend and 
minister.? Woolman, for example, curtailed 
his business activities so that he could follow 
his devotions and at the same time crusade 
against slavery. 

This general pattern of values with re- 
gard to individual and group and to divine- 
human relations was projected into the 
camps alongside the C.C.C. pattern of Se- 
lective Service. Group living, physical labor, 
inner discipline, spiritual concern—all in 
accordance with the structure of the meet- 
ing for worship and for business—consti- 
tuted the core of values which the A.F.S.C. 
sought to express in the C.P.S. camps. This 
effort posed an unforeseen and eventually 
unsolved problem: the transmutation of a 
politically instituted and controlled system 
into a religious community with a more or 
less mystical value-orientation. Support of 


7 Cf. works cited; and for detailed and specific 
applications, see Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, Book of Discipline (Phila- 
delphia, 1927); Arthur Dunham, Friends and Com- 
munity Service in War and Peace (Philadelphia: 
A.F.S.C., 1942); E. Raymond Wilson eé al., Pacifist 
Living—Today and Tomorrow (Philadelphia: A.F.- 
S.C. and Pendle Hill, 1941). 


Kelly, op. cit., pp. 47-48; Brinton, Divine- 
Human Society, pp. 55~58. 


* American Friends’ Service Committee, Under 
the Red and Black Star; Howard Brinton, Quaker 
Education in Theory and Practice (Wallingford, Pa.: 
Pendle Hill, 1940), pp. 25-32; Kelly, op. cit., pp. 
109-10. 


C.P.S. by Friends was regarded as a means 
of expressing and maintaining the Society’s 
system of values.*° 

Some of the specific objectives, developed 
as part of the camp program before the sys- 
tem went into operation, were: (1) engaging 
in work projects of national importance; (2) 
relating these to a more abundant camp life; 
(3) training for reconstruction work in 
America and other countries; (4) training in 
helpfulness and good neighborliness; (5) pro- 
moting individual freedom under group con- 
trol; and (6) working out plans for world co- 
operation on a nonviolent basis." Smell, in- 
timate groups were to form the basis of a 
camp community. Assignees were to be 
housed in barracks, 20 X 60 feet in size, in 
groups of fifteen to twenty men. The camps 
were to be run democratically by the men. 
Camp meetings were to follow the pattern 
of the business meeting. Physical or manual 
labor received a special emphasis and sanc- 
tion in and for itself.” The prototype placed 
before the campers was the mystic Brother 
Lawrence, who in the drudgeries of a kitchen 
scullion remained cheerful and practiced 
the “presence of God.” ‘Use work projects 
as a discipline for other trials which pacifists 
will have to face. Facing the drudgery and 
realizing it may help make a creative experi- 
ence out of it.”*3 To engage in manual labor 
was to democratize attitudes about work 
and occupations and create inner discipline. 
“Non-conformists and disgruntled campers 
frequently find that a day of hard, grinding 
physical labor does much to broaden per- 


‘© American Friends’ Service Committee, Now 
Is the Time To Start Building (Philadelphia, 1942), 
pp. 2 and 6. 


™ Thomas Jones, Testimony by Work (Phila- 
delphia, 1941), p. 27; Civilian Public Service Direc- 
tor’s Manual for Friends’ Camps (Philadelphia, 
n.d.), p. 12. 


2Camp Director’s Manual, p. 12; Douglas V. 
Steere, Work and Contemplation (Philadelphia: 
A.F.S.C.), contains a statement of the basic view- 
point of the Work Camp Committee of the A.F.S.C., 
which was applied to the C.P.S. camps under 
Friends’ administration. 


"3 Notes, Assistant Director’s Training Course, 
November, 1941. 
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spective and relieve emotional upset.’’* The 
Service Committee thought that the prac- 
tice of group or corporate meditation, as 
found in the meeting for worship, could and 
should provide the pulse and motivation in 
the camp community. 

The type of man presupposed by the 
Service Committee was summed up in two 
phrases: co-operative individual and crea- 
tive pioneer. The type was essentially a 
good Quaker, a good work camper, or a 
good mystic. He had concerns. He practiced 
meditation, both alone and with the group. 
He participated in business meetings. He 
worked with joy, doing more than was ex- 
pected of him. He shared his material ob- 
jects and possessions with others, even to 
the extent of practicing “voluntary pover- 
ty.” A participant expressed this idea thus: 


Great work to be done in a sacrificial man- 
ner; intentional community living and an 
eager desire to find an element of devoted and 
unselfish co-operation in camp; a definite spirit 
of which I might become a part and to which I 
might devote my energies and my life if need 
be; all this was framed in the ultimate service 
to the world and suffering humanity.'s 


II 


The initial advantage of the A.F.S.C. as 
a directive agent diminished with increased 
individuation as the camps grew in size. Its 
role also weakened with the gradual realiza- 
tion by Friends and assignees that ultimate 
controls were held by the Camp Operations 
Division of Selective Service. The rapid 
influx of men during the beginnings of C.P.S 
reduced the assimilative power of the en- 
visioned pattern. There were not enough 
men to sustain it. Friends were a minority 
group in their own camps. Only 20 per cent 
of all men under Friends’ administration 
were members of the Society. Eighty per 
cent were afiiliated with other religious 
groups. In Camps X and Y, Friends made 
up 39 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, 


"4 Camp Director’s Manual, p. 12. 


*sTan Thierman, “Is CPS Worthy of Our Sup- 
port?” Friend, March, 1943, p. 295. 


of the camp population. Differences existed 
in other items: 


EDUCATION 
CAMP X 
Ninety-three had completed high school; 76 
had had college or advanced study; 44 were 
college graduates; 26 had had graduate study. 
CAMP Y 


Twenty-five had completed high school; 75 
had had college or advanced study; 29 were 
college graduates; 26 had had graduate study. 


Range: from six to twenty years of education. 


OccuPATION 
CAMP X 


Students, 10; skilled workers (carpenters, 
chemisis, toolmakers, commercial artists, etc.), 
4; salesmen, 2; ministers, 1; lawyers, 1; ad- 
ministrators, 2; architects and engineers, 5; 
accountants, 4. 


CAMP Y 


Students, 32; skilled workers, 22; clerical 
workers, 19; teachers, 14; farmers, 13; laborers, 
13; factory workers, 11; social workers, 5; 
artists, 5; research workers, 5; salesmen, 4; 
ministers, 3; lawyers, 2; administrators, 2. 


CuurcH AFFILIATION 
CAMP X 


Society of Friends, 38; Methodists, 20; 
Congregational, 11; Presbyterian, 8; Church of 
God, 5; Evangelical Reformed, Baptist, Luther- 
an, Unitarian, Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, 
2 each; Christian Science, Swedish Covenant, 
Jehovah’s Witness, Islamic, Greek Orthodox, 
each. 

CAMP Y 


Society of Friends, 39; Roman Catholic 27; 
Methodist, 24; Nondenominational, 12; Christ- 
adelphian, Presbyterian, 6 each; Congrega- 
tional Christian, Episcopal, Congregational 
Methodist, Lutheran, Christian Science, Evan- 
gelical Reformed, Saints Mission, Islamic, 
National Church of Positive Christianity, 
Mennonite-Brethren, 1 each. 


Other differences consisted in: background 
(rural and urban), age (eighteen through 
forty-three), marital status (single, engaged, 
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married, families), religious attitude (funda- 
mentalism, social gospel, mysticism, agnos- 
ticism, humanism), and social outlook (con- 
servatism, indifference, socialism, co-opera- 
tives, anarchism). 

Camp life was characterized by certain 
factors which came to the fore as time went 
on. These were: isolation, either physical 
through distance from population centers 
and lack of transportation or psychological 
by adverse community relations and admin- 
istrative techniques and practices; work 
projects of more or less value and efficiency; 
pauperization of men as a result of a no-pay 
policy ; crowded living conditions which pre- 
cluded privacy; routine for twelve out of 
the supposed sixteen waking hours of the 
day; diminished cultural and social stimula- 
tion; high rate of mobility fromcamp tocamp 
or to other projects; and more or less active 
idealism. These various conditions supple- 
mented and complemented one another, and 
the cumulative effect over a period of time 
produced general types of response patterns. 


In Camp X there were sixteen and in 
Camp Y twenty-four different types of 
Christian groups. A feeling that Friends 
were subtly proselyting persisted in both 
camps. Catholics at Camp Y were especially 
vehement in denouncing Friends. Efforts of 
_ an aggressive Methodist group at Camp X 
- to plan activities for themselves were aban- 
doned after opposition from other numeri- 
cally smaller groups. At Camp X fundamen- 
talists hung up signs, diagrams, and pictures 
on repentance, sin, salvation, and conver- 
sion, with the approval of fellow-fundamen- 
talists and to the irritation and amusement 
of social gospelists and liberals. During a 
series of sermons given in the same camp 
over a period of three months, a humanist or 
liberal Christian would draw like-minded 
individuals, while the more conservative 
went to hear their own. Reading of the Bible 
in the camp dining-room after breakfast was 
strongly opposed by many as an infringe- 
ment of religious liberty. In both camps 
meditation, as originally conceived by the 
A.F.S.C., was carried out primarily by non- 
Quakers. Corporate meditation was almost 


institutionalized as a regular practice at the 
beginning of Camp X;; but it eventually be- 
came, despite strenuous efforts of the camp 
director and his assistant, one practice 
among others with the increased denomina- 
tional diversification. 

It was a commonplace gag among the 
men that the only thing they had in com- 
mon was their opposition to war, and for 
some only to the present war." “I’m not a 
pacifist. I’m a conscientious objector.” This 
difference may be analyzed as follows: There 
were the religious pacifists, primarily New 
Testament fundamentalists. They stressed 
a personalistic approach: that social reform 
rested upon individual reform, that prob- 
lems were to be met by the establishment of 
exemplary conduct, and that ultimately all 
rested in God’s hands. The emphasis was 
first upon the relation of individual to God 
and then of individual to individual—a con- 
ception that had little in common with the 
Friends’ group or corporate approach to re- 
ligious experience and action. A second 
group was composed of social actionists. 
This group, if it was also religious, was con- 
cerned with nonviolent but direct mass or 
group action. The motivation in this group 
varied widely—from the. religious at one 
end to the wholly political and social at the 
other. Members of this group were strongly 
influenced by the developments and tech- 
niques of the Gandhi-Satyagraha movement 
in India.*?7 A third group was interested 


6 An observer of western camps states that the 
divergencies among men, even in their attitudes 
toward war and peace, is “unbelievably wide 
In the final analysis, I’m afraid it must be said that 
many of these men have really nothing in common 
at all, except the mere fact that, by the N.S.B.R.O. 
and S.S., they have all been sent to C.P.S. camps” 
(letter to author). The Roman Catholic church, 
of course, has the doctrine of the just war. See 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, Thou Shalt Not Kill (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1941), pp. 9-16; also any issue 
of the Catholic Worker for a contrary opinion. 


‘7 For an exposition of this point of view, see 
Krishnalal Shridhirani, War without Violence (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), pp. 3-50, 248- 
311; Richard Gregg, The Power of Non-violence 
(New York: Lippincott, 1935); Barthelemy de 
Ligt, Pour vaincre sans violence (Paris: Mignolet & 
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neither in religious pacifism nor in social 
action. “I didn’t ask to be sent here. Don’t 
talk to me about this religious and reform 
stuff. Leave me alone.” They, with others 
who had become neutral or indifferent, were 
reconciled to “sit it out” for the duration. 
Others became cynical and embittered. 

Events and the operation of the program 
deflated early enthusiasms, hopes, and ideal- 
istic values. As a camper put it: ‘Nothing is 
significant under conscription. The great 
loss is individual, voluntary action. Coerced 
sacrifice is no sacrifice.”” Administrators and 
satellite campers with sophisticated casuis- 
try tried to create the belief that the C.P.S. 
program was sacrificial in a voluntary or 
semivoluntary way, seeing that men had the 
choice of transferring to other projects and 
camps. This contention usually resulted in 
violent disputes, for the enemy, in the eyes 
of many men, was not only war but also con- 
scription. “I’ve got that opposition to con- 
scription down in my heart,” went a camp 
song. “I know that Stimson doesn’t like it, 
but it’s down in my heart to stay.” Resist- 
ance and resentment against the program 
increased when the men realized that the 
camps could not be run democratically un- 
der their leadership, as earlier propaganda 
leaflets of the A.F.S.C. had contended, and 
when they understood, through a series of 
disputes and directives, that Selective Serv- 
ice did not have the slightest inclination to 
permit such self-government. A prime ex- 
ample of the clash arising from different 
policies and values was the policy of no pay, 
even though provisions for pay were stated 
in Public Law 640. Selective Service refused 
to secure appropriations for pay, on three 
counts: (1) to make conditions tough and 
uncomfortable so that men would be forced 
into I-A or I-A-o; (2) to save the govern- 
ment money; and (3) to provide a talking- 
point in public relations. In Camp Y two 
songs expressed camper attitudes on this 
policy : “Hershey wants me for a work-jerk,” 


Story, 1935), chaps. iii-vii and x-xi; Douglas V. 
Steere, The Peace Team (New York: Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 1939); also most publications of the 
War Resisters’ League. 


and “Hershey loves me that I know, for the 
Friends tell me so.” Many men regarded 
the policy as a denial not only of the provi- 
sions of the law but also of the principle 
that a “man is worthy of his hire” and that 
the policy, moreover, would set a dangerous 
precedent against labor and labor unions. 
In Camp Y men made a strong protest over 
the discharge of three regular tractor- 
operators, who were replaced by Y campers. 
Labor unions have opposed the use of con- 
scientious objectors in many state institu- 
tions because of unfair competition with 
“free” labor. The historic peace churches 
thought that the refusal to accept pay would 
serve as a symbol for the spirit of the men in 
the camps and that this voluntary denial 
represented Christ’s nonattachment to ma- 
terial values. On this point, protests, peti- 
tions, and agitation have gone on for almost 
three years; and they are complicated by 
the problem of dependency allowances and 
work insurance. All three problems have re- 
mained unsolved and act as dissociative fac- 
tors in the relations of campers, Service 
Committee, and the government. 

The person is the subjective correlative 
of the institutional order or of the social cul- 
tural system. Where a radical shift occurs 
in the milieu, similar changes may occur in 
individuals. This takes place when men are 
abstracted from either an urban or a rural 
community and are compelled to live in rela- 
tively isolated male groups. The C.P.S. 
camps were characterized by social isolation, 
routine, and diminished cultural and social 
stimulation. Stultification easily followed. 
This was augmented by the fact that the 
more aggressive and liberal moved to new 
camps or into other types of services. “Only 
the farm hands remain,” remarked one 
camper in Camp X after twenty-eight men 
were transferred en masse to the California 
mountains. The results were uniformity of 
functions, of routine, and of experience and 
inversion of the group. The first produced 
monotony and boredom. These, in turn, in- 
duced organic and emotional tensions and 
restlessness. The frequent complaint was: 
“How can a guy stand it! Nothing happens. 
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You’re away from everything. No people, 
no women, no changes, no excitement.”’ In- 
version produced stereotyped thought pat- 
terns; i.e., thinking became expressed pri- 
marily in disjunctive propositions highly 
charged with personal and emotional feel- 
ings. It further resulted in emotional insta- 
bility, withdrawal, outcropping of homo- 
sexual tendencies, emotional or social dul- 
ness, and intellectual sterility—types of re- 
sponses not uncommon in isolated, mono- 
sexual groups. A common complaint from 
service committees was of the lack of crea- 
tive output in the camps. 

Prima facie, communal living was a 
crowdlike milling in eating, washing, and 
sleeping. Camp X was chronically over- 
crowded. In Camp Y from thirty-five to 
forty men werecrowded intoa barrack, which 
defeated the original intention of living in 
small groups. The incessant closeness and 
noise in the barracks increased nervous ir- 
ritability and inhibited creative expression 
and reflection. In Camp X from two to six 
men occupied three rooms, called the Mona- 
stery, the Castle, and the Dungeon. Here 
they resisted all efforts to oust them and re- 
fused to allow general use of the space un- 
less individuals subscribed to rules of si- 
lence, study, and regular hours. A group of 
seven men slept in a room set aside for early 
retiring, so that they could rise at 3:30 A.M. 
for study and contemplation. At the end of 
three months the men gave up, out of sheer 
exhaustion and nervous strain. At Camp Y 
two men built a dugout, a quarter of a mile 
from the camp, for privacy and silence. In 
both camps men secured week-end leaves for 
thenearest large townandrentedrooms at the 
“Y” or at a hotel, “to get away from it all.” 
A study of twenty-one time-budgets cover- 
ing a two-week period in Camp Y showed 
that most of the activities of the men cen- 
tered in the barracks, around personal in- 
terests and fellowship—i.e., reading, letter- 
writing, visiting and gossiping, personal 
hygiene and clothing, or recreation. Of the 
twenty-four-hour day, only three hours, ex- 
cepting Sunaay, remained for diversified 
stimulation. Close application to consecu- 


tive work was rare unless an individual with- 
drew from all camp activities. Such a with- 
drawal, however, was regarded by some 
campers and administrators as an inability 
to adjust to group living; and efforts were 
made to increase the individual’s participa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the paucity of time 
and activity, the men felt that “life begins 
after five o’clock.”’ “Now we can live,” some 
would say. This attitude was contrary to the 
professed policy and assumptions of the 
Friends’ C.P.S. 

The quip “‘life begins after five o’clock’’ 
is a negative evaluation of the work program. 
Because of the compulsory nongainful and, 
to a certain extent, meaningless character- 
istics of the work, individuals resisted the in- 
tegration of work in the organization of their 
lives by various devices. Some worked as 
little as possible, referring to their jobs as 
“made work” or “W.P.A.” Others spent 
their time in discussions, arguing constantly 
against’ conscription and ‘“‘slave labor.” 
Many resented manual labor because their 
professional training and skill were being 
wasted. The therapeutic value of physical 
labor was denied; and, in fact, the very re- 
verse was maintained. Manual work was not 
thought of as a religious discipline, especial- 
ly when government foremen in Camp Y 
used the threat of transfer to exceedingly 
monotonous labor as punishment for a low 
output. In Camp Y almost half the men ex- 
pressed a desire to leave for other types of 
projects, such as to work in mental hospitals 
and farms or as guinea pigs in experiments. 
Some did so from a desire to get closer to 
home or to more populous areas. Many 
wanted to deal directly with people in need 
and suffering. 

Men assigned to overhead or mainte- 
nance work felt a greater sense of freedom 
and service than when working on the proj- 
ect. Many men contributed their spare time 
to projects not a part of the regular program. 
It was a way of introducing a sense of volun- 
tary service in a compulsory situation. 
These things were done to spite the system. 
At Camp X it was primarily work with a 
rural institute. It also consisted in mutual- 


aid projects to old people in the vicinity. 
“Tt is the only way I can maintain my self- 
respect. I feel that I have done something 
and nobody asked me to do it.”” At Camp Y 
the voluntary project undertaken was the 
redesigning, repairing, and remodeling of a 
small, rural church. Men regarded as the 
worst workers on the government project 
spent hours on this self-chosen, self-directed 
work. Apparently, despite differences and 
difficulties, there was a fundamental, if rudi- 
mentary, stratum of idealism."* 


lil 


With the general situation defined, vari- 
ous response patterns become apparent. 
These are summarized in Chart I. They re- 
volve around the initial ideologies, disillu- 
sionments, and reorganizations or disorgani- 
zations. Most men did not advance beyond 
the first stage, which may be regarded as a 
kind of “normal” response. The second 
phase implied a more serious disorientation 
or value-conflict with regard to the situation 
in the camp and to C.P.S. and conscription 
in general. The third general response in- 
volved a total break with the system. 
Throughout this pattern various social types 
developed. 

A man would be carried along by an ini- 
tial enthusiasm over a period varying from 
two weeks to four months, depending on his 
background and ideals and upon his sus- 
ceptibility to the propaganda of the dissatis- 
fied and disillusioned. As time went on, a 
man would take one of four attitudes: a 
pragmatic acceptance of the routine; a de- 
termination to reform and direct the camp 
and C.P.S. as a system; an extremely nega- 
tive response to the situation; or orientation 
to interests of various sorts. This directing 
of energy and tension had the power and 
intensity of a compulsion. One man who 
isolated himself from all activities, using 
his time for study, said: “This is the only 


*8 Much of the thinking in the earlier days of the 
‘Camps was utopian. Pacifism was seen as the coming 
mass movement. Notions of a “third order” to rise 
from the camps are found in Paul French, Civilian 
Public Service (Washington: N.S.B.R.O., 1943). 
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way I can keep myself going.”” This might 
last for a couple of weeks or a year; but, 
whatever the case, this drive referred to a 
circumscribed area of activity. 

Personal activities were integrated 
around routine—work, sleeping, eating, and 
the social life in the barracks. “‘All they do 


CHART I 


OUTLINE OF PossIBLE BEHAVIOR PATTERNS IN 
Two Frrenps’ C.P.S. Camps 


FA TA» | Refusal to work 
THIRD STAGE WF Walkout 
Behavior prob- | 
lem 
SECOND STAGE Drift | Enervation | Questioning 
vy 


FIRST STAGE Routine CPS. camp Interest 
4 4 
SITUATION Routine Lack of social and cultural stimulation 
1. Camp Barrack Jife Poverty Mobility 
Work Individuation Inversion 
2. General War Idealism Outside pressures Conscription 
Ideological conflicts Administration 
The m defines the situation and the directions of 


responses. arrows indicate the possible orientations and 
malsdjustments. Each sphere of the first stage produces dis- 
tinct major types and subtypes of integration. The second stage 
represents more or less disorientation. A person may exhibit all 
three characteristics of the second stage, various combiaations 
of two, or just one. In time, reintegration with regard to some 
aspect of the first stage may take piace. If this res _ does not 
develop, a person advances into the third stage. There are two 
distinct types of reaction. The first leads into the armed forces, 
behavior problems, medical discharge. The second repudiates 
both C.P.S. and S.S. and asserts the individual value-orientation. 
The eventual outcome is prison. 


when they come back from work is talk 
about it,” said a camper referring to a group 
known as “Bennett.” “They lie on their 
beds and talk for hours about the tractors, 
the Letourneaus, and about what happened 
to them. When they have finished, they will 
start all over again. It goes on like that for 
hours and hours and day after day. I don’t 
see how they do it.” Such individuals would 
be dubbed derisively ‘“‘second-milers” or 
“‘work-jerks” by those antagonistic to the 
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program. But they would be popular with 
the camp and project administrators, who 
would think them ‘‘indispensable” and gen- 
erally reward them with some supervisory 
position. In Camp X such a group was 
known as the “farm bloc.” Others would re- 
treat from the situation through sleeping 
twelve hours or more, if possible. The indi- 
vidual was likely to sleep through the great- 
er part of the week end, exerting himself 
enough to eat meals and write a letter or two 
before he went back to bed. Some would 
expend their energies on food. Such a man 
complained about the diet and at the same 
time ate in a hoglike manner and made ex- 
tensive nocturnal raids upon the kitchen 
larder. Others indulged in social amiability 
—parties, feeds, gossip, playing practical 
jokes, loafing, and taking it easy. ‘‘A fellow 
ought to rest after a hard day’s work.” I 
usually spend two to three hours visiting 
around. I like to do it and gossip.” This 
reaction was found in individuals and 
cliques. When the monotony of daily life 
became too great, there was an outbreak of 
boisterousness and hilarity that had the ap- 
pearance of a drunken spree. It was a dry 
jag. A barrack section in Camp Y known as 
the “Hill-billies” typified them. 

Efforts to direct and reform the camp and 
C.P.S. as a system constituted a second 
pattern. Most groups of newcomers fol- 
lowed this pattern until they settled down. 
They wanted to show the older campers 
how things were to be done. There were, 
however, two main types. The first was 
more or less against the system. The man 
was likely to be sharply aggressive and 
have a liberal, humanistic slant on events. 
By some he would be characterized as radi- 
cal. He usually was a social actionist. The 
second type tended to accept the system as 
it was, though recognizing need for changes. 
He was more likely to be conciliatory and 
sweetly aggressive. His attitude was more 
“religious” than the other. He would be 
characterized as a “company man” and 
“proadministration” and could usually be 
depended on to support the policies of the 
Service Committee, the camp director, and 


the project superintendent. He was also 
likely to become a “career man,” especially 
if he were also a Quaker. He became part of 
the administrative agency, either with the 
Service Committee or the N.S.B.R.O., or ac- 
quired a rank as assistant director in camp. 
Both types were exceedingly active in camp 
affairs, attending meetings and writing 
memoranda and manifestoes. They usually 
developed a following. Sometimes a political 
machine became organized. In Camp X two 
competing groups were known as the “‘Su- 
per-Democrats” and the “Kitchen Cabinet.” 
In Camp Y, a Roman Catholic group named 
after the “Casbah,” a nortorious quarter in 
Algiers, and a group known as “Tobacco 
Road,” for its obviously untidy habits, 
formed a coalition against the second-milers, 
Quakers, and overco-operative members of 
Camp X. 

The third type of orientation was a gen- 
eral negative response to C.P.S. and the 
camp. Casbah and Tobacco Road were two 
examples. They were anti-Selective Service, 
anti-Service Committee, and opposed to 
work, co-operation, and sacrifice. They re- 
garded the others as proselyting Quakers or 
proselyting pacifists. A modified form was 
one who spoke less loudly but was extremely 
jealous lest his rights and privileges be 
tampered with. He was anti-administration, 
insisting upon a kind of anarchistic democ- 
racy—all rights and no responsibilities. In 
Camp Y a group of eight signed and actively 
promoted a statement that no group or per- 
son had a right to tell an individual what to 
do, that no norms or standards existed ex- 
cept such as the individual worked out for 
himself. 

Orientation in the fourth group centered 
on chess, cards, volley ball, baseball, pho- 
tography, reading, writing, painting, classes, 
individual study, sometimes in cliques and 
groups. Other members withdrew from 
camp activities, devoting themselves to 
large correspondence and propaganda. The 
emphasis again might be upon religious 
activities, upon prayers, upon Bible-reading, 
attending services, even a slight degree of 
proselyting. It might be upon handicrafts or, 
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as a Camper wryly put it, upon “occupa- 
tional therapy.”’ Some of these interests de- 
veloped into brief fads. At Camp X a chess 
fad kept men up until one and two in the 
morning. At another time it was ping-pong. 
At Camp Y it was volley ball and pool. 

No one orientation lasted long. One 
camper, isolating himself in pursuit of his 
interest, spent almost a year following his 
vocation of cartooning. This he gave up 
when he realized that he had lost too much 
contact with the outside world to stimulate 
his work. He took up the study of art, fol- 
lowed by an intensive study of the Bible 
and devotional literature. Another, known 
as the “Friar,” since he spent most of his 
time in study and contemplation, suddenly 
became hyperactive for several months in 
camp problems and community relations 
and then as suddenly withdrew. A third, 
for example, spent his time in camp politics 
interspersed with tremendous reading jags 
and woodworking. This intershifting of in- 
terests and activities had limitations. Some 
men became physically and nervously ex- 
hausted. The tensional organization of their 
activities would break down. They were 
deeply dissatisfied with a social role which 
they felt to be incongruous with their 
scheme of values. At this point they entered 
another phase. 

This type of adjustment had three char- 
acteristics, one or all of which could be mani- 
fested in a person’s behavior. First, there 
was a general ennervation. Second, there 
was a cessation of activities except for those 
of the routine which were followed more or 
less automatically. Third, there was a state 
of drift. Then the camper experienced an 
emotional cycle of depression and elation 
and either an indifferent, neutral attitude 
or one of questioning and evaluating. The 
resolution of this drift and ennervation 
could take place by a reintegration into one 
of the earlier activities or by departing from 
the camp. 

The third stage represented various ways 
in which men broke from C.P.S. Some would 
study physical requirements thoroughly 
and deliberately seek for ways through 


which to become reclassified as IV-F. A few 
were successful in this effort. The gradual 
development of serious behavior problems 
and emotional disturbances was a second 
general response. Five men in Camp X and 
five men in Camp Y had nervous break- 
downs. They were eventually sent off for 
psychiatric examination and then reclassi- 
fied.. The stereotype which men applied to 
such cases was “emotionally and tempera- 
mentally unfit for group living.” There was 
a general hopelessness among administra- 
tors to cope with such problems. Obligations 
which pressed in from the outside, especially 
upon men with dependency problems, final- 
ly compelled many to ask for reclassification 
into I-A or I-A-o. In such instances the no- 
pay and no-dependency-allowance policy 
was effective in driving men out of the sys- 
tem. But this conflicted with their ideals, 
and an acute disturbance would develop. 
One man beset with such a problem was de- 
scribed as “running around like a caged 
lion.” Many men took the final step of con- 
demning the entire program and walking 
out of the camp. One group of men explained: 


We have failed to secure freedom or con- 
sistent loyalty to principle in C.P.S..... 
Material advances have been made by the ad- 
ministration in improved work opportunity and 
better living standards, but their basis has 
been largely privilege and concession. What we 
have done to secure increased moral integrity 
has been deeply regretted because it has hin- 
dered these advances in privilege Conceiv- 
ably men with greater moral fiber, with lives 
more consistently, transparently principled, 
might have the soul-power of example and per- 
suasion to make C.P.S. a way of loving service 
not maintained daily by compromises and moral 
half-blindedness. We haven’t been able to do 
that. The alternative, we as have seen it, is 
bargaining and compromise. 


These men are now in a federal penitentiary. 
Three men have walked out of Camp X. In 
the interim between a walkout and prison a 
man endeavors to associate himself with the 
type of activity, usually some kind of social 
service work in a depressed area or with a 
co-operative, which he considers to be in 
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harmony with his conception of significant 
service and a spiritual alternative to war 
and conscription. 


IV 


At the very beginning of C.P.S. there was 
a potential conflict between two systems of 
action on the institutional level, one elabo- 
rating a scheme of means and ends on 
sweckrational principles and the other on 
wertrational. The state dealt with the con- 
scientious objector in terms of political ex- 
pediency, being forced to recognize deviant 
minority groups and individuals. It sluiced 
them from the general social structure and 
shifted the responsibility of maintaining the 
individual conscientious objector upon the 
minority groups, yet kept the ultimate bar- 
gaining and directive power. The religious 
group sought to attain certain religious 
values. It dealt with the conscientious ob- 
jector in terms of its ideals. The conditions 
for the operation of the two camps were 
modeled, on the one hand, after the C.C.C. 
and the army and, on the other hand, after 
the work camp and the historical structure 
of the Society of Friends. When drafted 
and sent to a camp, the individual con- 
scientious objector had to consider three 
possibilities: to accept the situation as de- 
fined for him by Selective Service and the 
A.F.S.C.; to try to redefine the situation in 
terms of his conceptions of religious attain- 
ment, service, and social order; or to reject 
it, choosing imprisonment. Civilian Public 
Service may not measure anything except, 
perhaps, the incompatibility between poli- 
tics and religion, between conscription and 
idealism and service, between artificial 
monosexual groups and normal living. Cer- 
tainly the A.F.S.C. did not have an oppor- 
tunity to test its scheme of values in a camp 
where Quakers were the majority. Civilian 
Public Service cannot be regarded as a 
standard of the Society’s activities when the 
C.P.S. section of the Service Committee 
was forced to become quasi-governmental 
as an administrative branch of the Camp 
Operations Division. 
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In the specific situation the A.F.S.C. at- 
tempted to incorporate a large number of 
heterogeneous elements into patterns which 
it furnished. Such an effort was based upon 
the natural expectation that men taking the 
conscientious-objector stand would be of the 
same type as those with whom they were ac- 
customed to deal in the work camps, peace 
caravans, and other Friends’ activities. The 
compulsory feature of conscription was 
either ignored or greatly discounted. A 
struggle, interrupted repeatedly by Selec- 
tive Service directives which defined its 
superior control, grew out of the effort 
to develop a type of living completely 
other than expected—a type of community 
which approached the notion of the celi- 
bate religious brotherhood. The social 
form to attain these aims—the meeting 
for worship and business or the pattern 
of the work camp—weakened and broke 
with the rapid growth of a “cosmopolite” 
population. The primary postulates of the 
contemplative-mystical value-orientation 
were either absent or unacceptable in the 
ideology of most non-Friends and even 
among Friends. The increasing number of 
men in the camps developed situations 
in which one hundred or more diverse 
value-orientations mingled to produce a 
situation full of contravention. The policies 
and methods of both the Service Committee 
and the Camp Operations Division of Se- 
lective Service increased this dissociative 
behavior. In addition, a high mobility pro- 
duced a large amount of instability and dis- 
organization. 

Two general behavior patterns may be 
noticed. In the first, living is routine and un- 
reflective and concentrated upon barrack 
life. The pattern produces the institutional- 
ized type of personality. At the same time, 
an undefined conflict between an individ- 
ual’s values and the situation is experienced 
because the social systems existing in fact 
and in ideal are mutually contradictory and 
because they deny previous acquired atti- 
tudes. Various degrees of disorganization 
result. The second pattern is rooted in a 
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positive or negative response to the situa- 
tion. It depends upon the cognition and the 
efforts to attain some value: one seeking 
to re-create the free, democratically di- 
rected society with a system of rewards for 
efforts given; the second trying to give ex- 
pression to the Friends’ conceptions through 
spiritual exercise and exemplary behavior. 

Social integration depends not only upon 
a unity of values internal to a social struc- 
ture but also upon harmonious relations be- 
tween the structure and the general cultural 
pattern. In the two camps studied, no such 
relation obtained; and, furthermore, in- 
stability was greatly augmented by the 
various administrative bodics, familial and 
kin relations, public relations, etc. 

The C.P.S. camps present a unique op- 


portunity for continuous social research as 
long as the war continues. A comparative 
analysis with other male societies—like the 
religious brotherhood, the army, or the pris- 
on, for example—may add to our under- 
standing of the sociology of the monosexual 
group. It may also be worth while to ex- 
amine the ramifications of the conscientious 
objector within the army (i.e., those serving 
in noncombatant activities), within the 
various federal penitentiaries, and within 
mental hospitals and other state institu- 
tions. In this way the interrelationships be- 
tween values and social relations, institu- 
tional relations and personal-group striving, 
can be studied in very definite forms within 
markedly delimited social situations. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE MESTIZOS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


BREWTON BERRY 


ABSTRACT 


There are several communities of white-Indian-Negro hybrids in South Carolina, the members of which 
do not fit into the biracial caste system upon which the state’s whole social structure is built. Similar groups 
are found in other states. Some of these are amalgamating with the Negroes, while others have won an 
intermediate status as “Indians.” Those in South Carolina have resisted both of these accommodations 
and have persistently fought for white status. Their present position in etiquette and in local institutions, 
such as churches and schools, is a particular one, being the status of neither Negroes nor whites. 


There are inSouth Carolina today fully 
five thousand people—perhaps even ten 
thousand—who do not fit into the bira- 
cial caste system upon which the state’s 
whole social structure is built. These out- 
castes insist that they are white, and 
they claim the privileges and courtesies 
of white people. Some of them, if pressed, 
will not deny a strain of Indian, though 
they take no pride in the fact; and most 
of them are offended even at that sugges- 
tion. The dominant whites, on the other 
hand, are convinced that there is a trace 
of Negro blood in them and, on the the- 
ory that “‘one drop of Negro blood makes 
one a Negro,” are reluctant to accept 
them and regard their claim to white 
status with various and mixed emotions, 
ranging from amusement to horror. 

This failure of a sizable group of peo- 
ple to fit into the social system creates 
many problems. It is, in fact, a threat to 
the whole structure, undermining the 
popular faith that the system functions 
adequately and will continue to function 
forever. “We simply cannot admit them 
to the white schools,’ confessed one 
trustee, “because, if we did, pretty soon 
the Negroes would want to come in, and 
then where would we be?” The same 
question arises with respect to churches, 
hospitals, political parties, parks, play- 
grounds, moving pictures, hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, and cemeteries. These in- 
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stitutions, in all of which rigid racial seg- 
regation is the rule, are operated upon 
the assumption that every person is 
either white or black and that there are 
absolute criteria to determine in which 
group one belongs. It is so with regard to 
the etiquette of race relations. “I wish 
you would tell me what these Brass 
Ankles are,” said a bank teller, “so I 
would know whether to ‘mister’ them or 
not.”’ Most disturbing of all is the threat 
to the assumed purity of the white race; 
for if these doubtful ones are being ab- 
sorbed without dire consequences, as 
seems to be the case, what is to prevent 
an inundation of Negro blood? 

These outcastes, whom I call “‘mesti- 
zos,”’ are designated by a wide variety of 
names, none of them flattering. In Rich- 
land County they are known as “‘Red 
Bones.”’ In one section of Orangeburg 
County they are Legs’; in another, 
“Brass Ankles.” The degrading name 
“Brass Ankle” is also commonly used in 
Dorchester, Colleton, Berkeley, and 
Charleston counties. In Sumter they are 
called “Turks”; in Bamberg, ‘‘Buck- 
heads”; while in Marlboro, Dillon, Mari- 
on, and Horry they are “Croatans,” a 
name that is sometimes shortened to the 
even more unflattering “‘Cro.” In Ches- 
terfield they are known as “Marlboro 
Blues,’’a slur on the adjoining county, 
whence they came. In some localities 
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they are given the most common sur- 
name in the group and are called 
“Creels,” “Chavises,’ ‘Goins,’ or 
“Bones,” the last being an impudent 
corruption of the family name Boone. 
Elsewhere they are called “Greeks,” 
“Portuguese,” “Clay-eaters,” “Yellow 
Hammers,” ‘Summerville Indians,” or 
simply “those yellow people.” These 
names have at least one thing in common: 
they are roundly despised by the mes- 
tizos themselves and are never used in 
their presence by anyone who under- 
stands their feelings—and by others only 
once. 

The origin of these names, as of the 
people themselves, is lost in the obscure 
past. There are, however, innumerable 
stories which purport to solve the mys- 
tery and which are believed and recount- 
ed as solid fact by many South Caro- 
linians, both white and Negro. Most ro- 
mantic and widespread is the legend that 
they are descended from Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s Lost Colony and the Croatan In- 
dians who befriended them, plus a sub- 
sequent admixture of Negro blood. Each 
locality, however, has its own mythol- 
ogy. The so-called “Turks,” of Sumter 
County, are said to be descendants of la- 
borers imported from Turkey by General 
Thomas Sumter, or of Turkish pirates 
stranded on the Carolina coast, or of 
refugees who escaped from their pirate 
captors. The legends are numerous and 
never convincing. The mestizos them- 
selves are far more concerned with the 
present and future than with the past; 
but their position was best expressed in 
an unusually frank admission which one 
of them made to me: “Tell you the truth, 
we don’t know what we is. But we know 
we ain’t niggers; we know that.” 

The probability is that the mestizos 
stem from the thirty-odd small, inde- 
pendent Indian tribes which originally 


inhabited the coastal region of South 
Carolina. These tribes were not exter- 
minated, as was hoped and believed, but, 
stripped of their Indian culture and tribal 
consciousness, survived in the isolation of 
river swamps and pine barrens. From the 
earliest historical times they began to re- 
ceive into their veins the blood of white 
traders and adventurers; and this process 
of “‘bleaching”’ has continued to the pres- 
ent time, with the result that Caucasoid 
features predominate. Runaway slaves 
and free Negroes, too, probably contrib- 
uted to the mixture of blood found in the 
mestizos; but that was long ago, for at 
the present time mestizos have few con- 
tacts with Negroes. When the first census 
was taken in 1790, one of the categories 
into which names were placed was head- 
ed “All Other Free Persons.”’ Prominent 
in this category are the surnames Drig- 
gers, Russell, Braveboy, Swett, Scott, 
Shavis, Williams, Bunch, and Harmon. 
To this day these are the most common 
mestizo surnames; and the districts from 
which they were reported in 1790 are 
still the sections in which mestizos bear- 
ing those names are living. 

There are no infallible criteria for 
identifying a mestizo. Physical features, 
unfortunately, help but little—are, in 
fact, deceiving. Mestizos are anything 
but homogeneous. Not a few of them 
have fairer features than most white peo- 
ple, while many of them are more Ne- 
groid in appearance than many mulat- 
toes. In skin color they range from fair to 
dark brown. They are found with every 
type of hair—kinky, frizzly, wavy, and 
straight; black, brown, and flaxen. A 
frizzly type is not uncommon; but most 
of them have black, coarse hair, straight 


or slightly wavy. Some of them are taken 


for Negroes wherever they go, while 
others have confessed to me that they 
have no trouble at all in passing as white 
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—except in the immediate community 
where they are known. A city school 
superintendent, who had the task of 
keeping them out of the white schools, 
said: 

You can’t tell a Brass Ankle by looking at 
him. Around here most of them look just like 
white people. We have to go by their names 
mostly. If anybody has the name Russell, 
Williams, Driggers, or Bunch, we can be pretty 
sure they don’t belong in this school. ... . I 
have a teacher who has lived in this community 
all her life, and she knows everybody. When I’m 
in doubt, I rely on her judgment. 


A member of a small-town Baptist 
church had this to say: 


Once we were calling a new preacher. We 
had about decided on a fellow named Reverend 
Swett. When the congregation was voting on 
him, one lady got up and said, “What did you 
say his name was? And where is he from?” 
When they told her, she said, “Well, I come 
from the county myself, and I know that any- 
body over there by the name of Swett is a 
Brass Ankle.” So we didn’t elect him; but he 
got a fine church in another town not far from 
here. .... He sure didn’t look like a Brass 
Ankle to me, though. 


Surnames, birthplace, and the persons 
with whom one associates are the prin- 
cipal criteria for identifying a mestizo in 
South Carolina, although skin color is of 
some importance, and other Negroid fea- 
tures, such as hair form and width of 
nose, do not pass unnoticed. 


South Carolina is not alone in having 
an outcaste element of this type. Dela- 
ware has its Moors and Nantichokes;' 
North Carolina, its Indians of Robeson 
County;? Alabama, its Creoles and Ca- 


*C. A. Weslager, Delaware’s Forgotten Folk 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943). 


?Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘Personality in a White- 
Indian-Negro Community,” American Sociological 
Review, IV, 516-23. 
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juns;> Tennessee, its Melungeons;* and 
similar peoples are found in many other 
States, chiefly along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts.’ Several of these groups have 
succeeded in winning for themselves a 
status as “Indians”; and while that is 
less desirable than white status, it is not 
so objectionable to them as relegation to 
the Negro caste. These even come to 
speak of themselves as Indians, perhaps 
even to think of themselves as such; and 
a few with whom I have talked seem to 
take a genuine pride in the thought. 
Other communities of this type have un- 
dergone or are undergoing a process of 
disintegration, are intermarrying with 
Negroes, and are accepting Negro teach- 
ers for their schools, with the ultimate 
result that they will be merged with the 
Negro race.’ 

The situation is different in South 
Carolina. There the mestizos have stead- 
fastly resisted all efforts to relegate them 
to the Negro caste, though there are a 
few individual exceptions here and there. 
At the same time they have never suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to seek an in- 
termediate status as “Indians’”—a solu- 
tion of the problem which the whites 
would gladly accept. Instead, they have 
persistently fought for white status, and 
their efforts have met with a surprising 
degree of success. 


3H. M. Bond, “Two Racial Islands in Alabama,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, 552 ff. 


4Paul D. Converse, ‘““Melungeons,” Dictionary 
of American History (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940), ITI, 371. 


5 Laurence Foster, Negro-Indian Relationships in 
the Southeast (Philadelphia: Privately printed, 1935), 
pp. 13-18. 

¢ Johnson, op. cit., p. 518; Weslager, op. cit., 
pp. 82-111. 

7E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the 
United States (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), pp. 215-45. 
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In its attitudes and mores with respect 
to mestizos, South Carolina does not dis- 
play any uniformity or consistency. In a 
few communities they are accorded a 
relatively high status, are admitted to the 
white section of moving-picture houses, 
send their children to white schools, are 
not excluded from white churches, and 
often intermarry with white families of 
the lowest class. Even so, all these privi- 
leges are grudgingly given, and certain 
ones are entirely withheld. In other com- 
munities they are carefully excluded from 
white schools, churches, and restaurants; 
they are not given titles of respect; and 
they must occupy the Negro section of 
the theaters (with the result that they 
never attend). But even in communities 
of this latter type, where their status is 
barely above that of the Negro, it is, 
nevertheless, above it. They will be found 
sitting in the white waiting-rooms at bus 
stations, occupying the front seats of the 
busses; and the gestures, expressions, and 
intonations which whites customarily use 
in their relations with Negroes are avoid- 
ed in contacts with mestizos. In their at- 
titudes and policies toward mestizos 
most communities in the state fall some- 
where between these two extremes. 


Those Negroes who have had any con- 
tacts at all with mestizos seem to hold a 
very realistic view of the situation. They 
appreciate their anomalous position, 
their aspirations, and the rebuffs with 
which their efforts are met; and they 
agree almost. unanimously on the three 
racial strains that enter into their make- 
up. One aged and illiterate Negro woman, 
when I professed to be ignorant of the 
situation, explained: “Brass Ankles ain’t 
niggers an’ dey ain’t straight w’ite,” and 
then elaborated upon that succinct defi- 
nition. Another, rolling back her sleeve, 
said, “See here, I is black; and you is 


w’ite; but dese Brass Ankles, dey is yaller 
nuttin.” A college-bred Negro man said: 

I feel sorry for the Brass Ankles. They don’t 
know where they fit in, nor how far they can 
go. It’s not so with me. I know, for instance, 
when to get on a bus, and where to sit, once 


I get on. But these Brass Ankles never can be 
sure about anything. 


The whites, however, have never crys- 
tallized their attitudes or formed any 
clear stereotype of the mestizo. It is 
otherwise, of course, with respect to the 
Negro, about whom white people have 
definite and positive beliefs, inaccurate 
though they be. As a matter of fact, most 
South Carolina whites, are unaware even 
of the existence of such an element in the 
population. The mestizos are concen- 
trated in the Low Country; and few in 
the more populous Up Country have 
ever heard of them. Mestizos are vir- 
tually never the subject of conversation 
in white society; they are not mentioned 
in newspapers and histories; and they re- 
ceive scant notice in the state’s guide- 
book.’ They have been honestly por- 
trayed in one novel;’ but I found this 
volume in not a single library that I 
visited in the state, and I encountered 
only two South Carolinians who had ever 
read it or heard of it. Many more are fa- 
miliar with another treatment of the 
mestizo,"° which employs the popular 
superstition that a trace of Negro blood, 
however small or remote, may clearly 
manifest itself in one’s offspring. Accord- 
ingly, even in those counties where the 
mestizo element is present, there are 
white people who know virtually nothing 

8 South Carolina: A Guide to the Palmetto State 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1941), pp. 22, 
286, 312, and 464. 

9 Gertrude M. Shelby and Samuel G. Stoney, Po’ 
Buckra (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930). 


%° DuBose Heyward, Brass Ankle (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931). 
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about them. “We don’t have any people 
like that in this county,” I was occasion- 
ally told by some old resident; and I 
would thereupon surprise him by telling 
him that his county supported one, two, 
or three “special” schools for children of 
that type. 

Even among those whites who have 
contacts with the mestizos, employing 
them on their farms or selling them mer- 
chandise and services, there is wide di- 
versity in attitudes. There is not even 
agreement upon their racial composition. 
Ninety per cent of the white people with 
whom I talked believe that mestizos have 
some Negro blood; but the other 10 per 
cent consider them white and Indian, or 
Indian and Spanish, or white and Turk- 
ish, or some other non-Negro mixture. 
Of the 90 per cent, there are many who 
insist that mestizos are “‘nothing but 
mulattoes”—white and Negro hybrids— 
who obstinately refuse to accept the fact; 
but the great majority believe they are 
Indian, white, and Negro. 

As to their personal characteristics, 
my white informants were far from 
agreed. Some described them as scrupu- 
lously neat and clean; others, as filthy 
and untidy. Some commended their en- 
ergy and industry; others bemoaned their 
laziness and improvidence. Some report- 
ed them honest and reliable; others de- 
clared they were dishonest and unde- 
pendable. Almost invariably their unde- 
sirable habits were explained as the re- 
sult of their Indian or Negro blood, and 
their virtues attributed to their white an- 
cestry. There was well-nigh complete 
agreement among my informants, how- 
ever, that mestizos are hypersensitive, 
shy, furtive, self-conscious, hypercritical ; 
and those who were familiar with the ex- 
pression “inferiority complex”’ would in- 
variably make use of it. These personal- 
ity traits were commonly interpreted as 


a result of Indian blood or as evidence of 
the evil consequences of racial mixture. 

In view of such confusion and diver- 
sity in the attitudes and mores, general- 
izations about the mestizos of South Car- 
olina must be made cautiously. Their 
present status, to be sure, is somewhere 
between that of the whites and that of 
the Negro, depending upon the local 
community. One other thing seems clear 
—they are gradually being assimilated 
and amalgamated into the white race. 
Rare, indeed, are the instances of their 
intermarrying with Negroes and identify- 
ing themselves with the Negro race, 
though such instances do occur. By no 
means rare are instances of their marry- 
ing whites and of their winning one con- 
cession after another from the whites. 
Moreover, the process whereby this tran- 
sition is taking place is somewhat unique. 
It cannot be precisely described as ‘‘pass- 
ing,” as Stonequist uses the term; nor is 
it properly one of assimilation." The 
process is conscious and deliberate, as 
with others who adopt the “passing” ad- 
justment; but it is usually open rather 
than secret, makes little use of subter- 
fuge, and apparently is not fraught with 
mental conflicts. The mestizo, when he 
wins some white privilege, is convinced 
that he is obtaining only what he justly 
deserves. 

The complexities of the problem, as 
well as the current trends, may be illus- 
trated by reference to the situation in the 
public schools. Racial segregation in the 
schools is prescribed by the constitution, 
stipulated by law, and firmly planted in 
the mores. What happens, then, to chil- 
dren who are neither black nor white? 

In the first place, there are many mes- 
tizo children in South Carolina who sim- 
ply do not attend any school at all and 


™E. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), pp. 193 f. 
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others whose attendance is very irregular 
and spotty. “We’d ruther our chillen 
grow up ign’ant like monkeys,” said one 
mother, “then send ’em to that nigger 
school.”’ She did not send them, either; 
and nobody sought to deter her from her 
course. ‘‘I know there are Brass Ankle 
children in my district who aren’t in 
school,” said a superintendent, “but I 
haven’t reported them to the attendance 
teacher, because, frankly, I don’t know 
what to do about them. I don’t go out of 
my way looking for trouble.’’ Reports of 
this type were frequently heard. 

The second method of handling the 
problem, and the one most acceptable to 
the whites, is to establish “special” 
schools for them. In 1943-44 there were 
in South Carolina nineteen elementary 
schools in which the enrolment was en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, made up of 
mestizos. Fifteen of these were in dis- 
tricts where there were also schools for 
whites and for Negroes. In conversation, 
officials will refer to these as “‘special”’ 
schools, though eighteen of them are 
“carried on the books’’ as white schools 
and only one is classified as a Negro 
school—a fact which would lead the pa- 
trons to boycott it if they knew it. Four 
schools, of the nineteen, are officially the 
“white” schools of their districts; but 
these are districts which have been gerry- 
mandered to coincide with the mestizo 
settlement or from which white families 
moved when the mestizos came in. 

A few of these compare favorably 
with other rural schools, are housed in 
adequate frame buildings, and have com- 
petent teachers and satisfactory equip- 
ment. Most of them, however, are poor, 
indeed: buildings are unpainted; equip- 
ment is at a bare minimum; window 
panes are broken; roofs are leaking and 
doors sagging; the heating is inadequate; 
and even the hot-lunch program is not in 


operation, though no children in the state 
are more in need of it. These schools are 
invariably under the jurisdiction of 
boards of white trustees, who are inter- 
ested in little more than providing a 
school which will satisfy the legal re- 
quirement of “equal facilities.” 

These, moreover, are all elementary 
schools. Graduates of three of these nine- 
teen “special’’ schools are accepted into 
the district’s white high school; the for- 
mal education of children in the other 
sixteen schools, however, ends with the 
seventh grade, unless their parents mi- 
grate to another district, where they will 
be accepted. In two schools the teachers 
occasionally provide what is called 
“high-school training’—this, in addi- 
tion to their work with the elementary 
pupils. “What would happen if they de- 
manded high-school privileges?”’ I asked 
school officials in those districts where 
the facilities were not made available. 
“‘We’ve never had the question come 
up.”’ “We would just have to see to it 
that none of them ever passed the sev- 
enth grade.’”’ These were typical of the 
answers to my question. In short, very 
few mestizos ever reach high school; and 
those who do “are not very happy here,” 
or “they hardly ever graduate,” or “‘they 
seldom go more than a year.” 

The problem of obtaining teachers for 
these “‘special’’ schools is a major one. 
A Negro, of course, would be unaccept- 
able, regardless of his qualifications. 
White teachers are usually unwilling to 
take a position in schools of this type; in 
fact, instances are numerous where white 
teachers have been appointed but, upon 
arriving on the spot and learning the 
situation, have refused to serve or have 
remained only a week or two. The mores 
do not look with favor upon a white per- 
son’s teaching in a mestizo school. In one 
community I was told: “The people 
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around here wouldn’t stand for no white 
woman teachin’ them half-niggers.’’ Else- 
where the opposition is less severe; and 
in several districts women of the highest 
social status have been secured as teach- 
ers, partly from economic necessity and 
partly by appeals to altruistic motives. 
Mestizo teachers are sometimes em- 
ployed; but few of these are available, 
for those who have received sufficient 
education to qualify choose to go else- 
where, where they will be accepted as 
whites. The result is that most of the 
teachers of the mestizo schools are poor- 
ly trained and incompetent white per- 
sons. Many of them, in fact, cannot 
qualify for teacher’s certificates and 
must be issued “temporary” permits, 
year after year. 

The third means whereby the educa- 
tional needs of mestizo children is met is 
by admitting them to the white schools. 
To win this privilege, a family may have 
to migrate to some other community 
where opposition to their presence in the 
white school will not be insurmountable. 
The migration, however, need not be any 
great distance—across the county line, 
or only five or ten miles to another vil- 
lage in the same county. Not infrequent- 
ly, however, mestizos insist upon sending 
their children to the white schools in 
their native community, turning their 
backs upon the “special” school pro- 
vided for them. Said one superintendent: 


More and more of them are coming to this 
school every year. But what can I do about it? 
They come here with birth certificates saying 
they are white, their fathers have hunting 
licenses showing them white, and they vote in 
the Democratic primaries. I try to persuade 
them to go to their own school, but when they 
refuse, what can I do?. .. . Then some of the 
folks in this town will criticize me for letting 
niggers into the school. Often the ones who do 
the most criticizing are the very ones who are 
letting these people register and vote as white. 


An elderly teacher in the white school of 
another community said: “I’m teaching 
children right now whose mothers and 
fathers would never have been allowed 
to enter the white schools.”’ 


Mestizos, then, are gradually invading 
the white schools. In fact, although I 
visited many white schools in the South 
Carolina Low Country, I found few, in- 
deed, in which there were not some mes- 
tizo children. Teachers, principals, and 
superintendents are fully aware of the 
situation; and their attitudes covered a 
wide range, from bitter hostility to sym- 
pathetic tolerance. One superintendent 
had taken an active part in a movement 
to permit the graduates of the special 
mestizo school to attend the white high 
school in his district and had succeeded; 
on the other hand, I encountered one 
official who had won a reputation for 
ferreting out the tiniest trace of Negro 
blood in his pupils and dismissing the 
tainted ones. 

Admittance of mestizos to the white 
schools, however, does not mean that 
they are accepted as equals. That is vir- 
tually never the case. There are a few 
white schools where mestizos participate 
in athletic and other functions and where 
occasionally one graduate becomes the 
valedictorian or wins a certain respect 
for scholastic achievements or personal 
charm; but in most instances they are 
isolated, ostracized, ignored, and ex- 
cluded from all school activities. Their 
lot, therefore, in the white schools is a 
hard one; but they continue to come. 


The schools exemplify the mestizo’s 
situation in the whole society. In a few 
communities they are without a church, 
though usually they have their own sepa- 
rate churches; but they frequently pre- 
sent themselves for membership in white 
churches, and they are often accepted, 
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though occasionally denied membership 
on one subterfuge or another. In politics 
they are invariably Democrats and are 
permitted to cast their ballots in the 
lily-white primaries, and there are a few 
instances where they have run for office 
and been elected. In the hospitals they 
refuse to be assigned to Negro wards. A 
hospital manager said: 

One night the ambulance brought one of 
those Brass Ankles in here, and we rolled him up 
to the Negro ward. He looked like a Negro to me. 
When he found out where he was, he yelled out, 
“Git me outa here; I’d ruther die out in front 
of this hospital than git well in here.” So we 
put him in the white ward, but the patients 
there objected. So I had to put him in a private 
room. That’s what I always do now—put ’em in 
a private room. If I don’t have one, I put ’em 
in the hall and put a screen around ’em. 


In most South Carolina towns mes- 
tizos are seated in the white sections of 
moving-picture theaters, and they in- 
variably use the white waiting-rooms of 
bus lines and railways. They are consid- 
ered white by the Selective Service; and 
where the races are segregated on county 
“honor rolls,’ mestizos are recorded 
among the whites. I have seen white 
people shake hands with them and ad- 
dress them as “‘mister”’ and ‘“‘mistress’”— 
gestures tantamount to bestowing the 
accolade of white status. Every probate 
judge can recount instances of marriages 
of whites and mestizos and will confess 
that on their records all mestizos are 


white, though a few “leave the race 
blank.” To marry a mestizo is, of course, 
a serious blow to one’s status; but it is 
not nearly so serious as would be mar- 
riage to a Negro. 

Many of these changes have come 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Prier to that time most mestizos lived 
almost entirely to themselves in small, 
isolated racial “islands.” Improvements 
in the means of communication have 
broken down this isolation; and several 
of the New Deal’s programs, especially 
W.P.A. and F.S.A., have contributed to 
the process. As a result, these compact 
communities are disintegrating, their 
members are dispersing, most of them 
are much smaller than formerly, and a 
few have become almost extinct. The 
present war, too, is speeding up the as- 
similation in a variety of ways. There 
are countless persons in South Carolina, 
to say nothing of many others who have 
migrated elsewhere, who themselves 
have made the transition from mestizo 
to the white status or whose forebears, a 
generation or two back, succeeded in 
leaping the hurdle. “He goes as a white 
man,” I was often told, “but he comes 
from that stock.” One is not rash, there- 
fore, who prophesies that a few more 
generations will see the disappearance of 
the mestizos. In South Carolina they are 
almost—but not quite—white. 
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The Reichstag under Hitler comprised the leaders in the Nazi fight for power during the twenties. Sta- 
tistical analysis of this group shows that they were comparatively young, mostly veterans of World War I, 
and frequently members of the Black Reichswehr thereafter. The majority was born in medium-sized cities, 
mainly in southern and western Germany, had a moderate education, and came from the ranks of white- 


collar workers, artisans, and “intellectuals.” 


The following observations do not refer 
to the social structure of the Nazi party, 
which was a political order consisting of 
some seven hundred thousand members.’ 
Nor are they directly concerned with the so- 
cial composition of that part of the German 
population which voted for the Nazi party 
at any time from 1923 to 1933. Their ob- 
jective is rather to throw some light on the 
social origin of the leading group within the 
party, the élite who occupied the key posi- 
tions under the Nazi system. The findings 
are confined to the pre-1933 Nazis (who did 
not necessarily represent the setup after ten 
years of Hitlerian rule) and do not by them- 
selves settle the old controversy as to wheth- 
er the Nazis were tools and instruments of 
other groups or exercised independent con- 
trol. The list of Reichstag members offered 
a fairly representative cross-section through 
this inner circle. The Reichstag itself had 
been a highly insignificant body in the Ger- 
man political setup under Hitler—nothiny 
but an audience for occasional speeches by 
the Fiihrer. However, appointment to 
Reichstag membership was a reward to 
party members and officials for services 
rendered, and for this reason an analysis of 
the Reichstag members promises some clue 
to the problem: What kind of people consti- 


* The opinions expressed in the article are the 
personal views of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect those of organizations with which the authors 
are or have been connected. 


2 For such statistics on the basis of a party census 
see Hans Gerth, “The Nazi Party, Its Leadership 
and Composition,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLV (1940), 517-41. 
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tuted the upper stratum of Nazi society in 
its earlier stage? 

The Reichstag of 1938 consisted of 814 
members.’ Among them were 81 from Aus- 
tria who were excluded for the purpose of 
the present study, as were 23 ‘‘outsiders,” 
former conservatives and industrialists who 
held their Reichstag positions in acknowl- 
edgment of previous political services. They 
were not party members, although 11 among 
them were accepted as “‘guests of the party.” 
Filling of vacancies, etc., account for 7 addi- 
tional biographies. The Nazi leaders on 
whose biographies the following analysis is 
based numbered altogether 717. 


AGE 


In 1938, when the party had already been 
in power five years, the average age of the 
717 Reichstag members was 43. The aver- 
age Nazi leader belonged to the generation 
which was born at the turn of the century. 
He was twenty at some time during the 
first World War, was still in his twenties 
when the Nazi struggle for power began, 
and was in his thirties when he reached the 
highest steps on the political ladder. Less 
than ro per cent in the group were over fifty 
years of age when the party came into pow- 
er, and two-thirds were under forty. The 
Nazi appeal to youth and the “‘war genera- 
tion” against the petrification of public life 
under the “system” was reflected in the 
youthfulness of its leading members. 


3 Biographies of Reichstag members cited here 
are from Reichstagshandbuch, 1938, “Der Gross- 
deutsche Reichstag.” 
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Table 1 shows how the average age of the 
members of the Reichstag was reduced. Be- 
cause of the mature age of the members of 
the middle parties, the average age of the 
“Reichstag of the old gentlemen” of 1930 
was fifty-two years.‘ Already under the Re- 
public, the age composition of the Nazi 
Reichstag group differed greatly from the 
average. The Communists, incidentally, 
were still one step ahead in this respect. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN 


By states.—The biographies contain refer- 
ences as to the place of birth of the Reich- 


Hitler was Austrian by birth and acquired 
German citizenship by appointment as 
Regierungsrat in Brunswick. Darre was born 
in Belgrano (state of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina); Hess in Alexandria (Egypt). Rosen- 
berg’s birthplace was Reval. The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg was born in Esher (England) 
and educated at Eton. Bohle, leader of the 
Auslandsdeutschen organization, was born 
in Bradford (England). 

2. Table 2 shows the geographic distribu- 
tion of the birthplaces of the remaining 667 
members. It is compared with the geograph- 
ic distribution of the German population ac- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION IN VARIOUS REICHSTAGS 
1930* 
AcE CLass 1938 Sechelt | 1928* 1924* 
Total Nazis om | Demo- | Nation- 
munists 
crats alists 
Under 30....... 1.4 4 II ee 2 I 2 
i ee 37-4 25 55 58 12 5 16 19 
OS ee eee 42.3 30 22 29 34 25 36 36 
Coe Saree 14.7 31 10 I 38 51 35 32 
60 and over..... 4.2 10 2 I 16 2 12 II 
Total. 6s... 100.0 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


* Source: Victor Engelhardt, “Die Zusammensetzung des deutschen Reichstag,” Die Arbeit, 1931, Pp. 32. 


stag members. In 687 instances it is pos- 
sible to determine the state or the (Prus- 
sian) province in question. An analysis of 
these 687 items leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Quite a number of the Reichstag mem- 
bers—2o0 altogether—were born abroad 
(i.e., outside the pre-World War I territory 
of the Reich). Among them were 7 from 
Russia (including the Baltic States, which 
were at that time part of Russia); 6 from 
Austria; 2 from England; and 1 each from 
France, Belgium, Hungary, Egypt, and 
Argentina. Some of them were relatively 
obscure. However, several very prominent 
Nazi leaders were born abroad and some 
were originally citizens of foreign countries. 


‘Heinrich Geiger, “Der Reichstag der alten 
Herren,” Die Tat, XXII (1930), 285. 


cording to the census of 1895, at the time of 
the early childhood of the average Nazi 
leader. Differences between the two sets of 
figures are conspicuous. The last column in 
the table—the number of Nazi leaders who 
were born in a district per 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants—may serve as a measure of these ter- 
ritorial discrepancies. 

3. Although Bavaria contributed only 11 
per cent of the population of the Reich, al- 
most one out of five Nazi leaders was born 
there, among them some of the most promi- 
nent personalities, such as Goring, Himmler, 
Esser, Frick, and Sauckel. 

4. Very much in opposition to popular 
misconceptions, the figures show clearly 
that the origin of the Nazi movement as far 
as leaders are concerned was more the south- 
ern, western, and central part of Germany 
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than the eastern or northern. Provinces and 
states mainly affected were Bavaria, Olden- 
burg, Thuringia, Baden, Anhalt, Hesse, 
Westphalia, and Brunswick in that order. 

Leaders and voters came from different 
places. If the regional distribution of leaders 
is measured by the ratio used in Table 3 and 
compared with the percentage of Nazi votes 


5. The reverse side is a correspondingly 
smaller participation of Prussia in the Nazi 
leadership. Here again the West contributed 
more than the East: Westphalia and, to a 
somewhat lesser degree, the Rhine province 
and Hanover were in the lead. In the East 
only Berlin had a share above the national 
average.® With the exception of Baldur von 


TABLE 2 
BIRTHPLACE OF GERMAN-BORN NAZI LEADERS BY PROVINCES AND STATES 
RATIO OF 
PoPuULATION IN 1895 Ruscustao REICHSTAG 
Born In REGION 
MEMBERS 
PROVINCE AND STATE Born in RE- 
GION TO 
In Per N Per PoPpuULATION 
Thousands Cent ay Cent PER MILLION 
1. East and West Prussia, Posen. . 5,225 10.1 32 4.8 6.12 
2. Brandenburg, Berlin, Pomera- 
nia, Silesia, Saxony (province).| 13,044 25.2 126 18.9 9.66 
3. Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 
Mecklenburg, Liibeck........ 4,496 8.7 60 9.0 13.35 
4. Westphalia, Hesse-Nassau. ... 4,403 8.5 73 II.0 16.58 
5,048 9.8 68 10.2 13.47 
re 2,071 4.0 26 3.9 12.55 
2,751 5.3 37 13.45 
10. Oldenburg, Anhalt, 
Thuringia, Lippe. . 2,355 Fe 55 8.2 20.72 
12. Alsace-Lorraine.............. 1,623 10 6.16 
I-3 ssia east of the Weser)*..| 22,765 44.0 218 32.7 9.58 
4-5 russia west of the Weser). . 9,451 18.3 I41 21.2 14.92 
I-5 32,216 62.3 359 53-9 II.15 
1-13 (Germany)................ 51,770 100.0 667 100.0 12.88 


* Including Mecklenburg and Liibeck. 


to total votes in the March, 1933, election 
for 23 Prussian provinces and larger Ger- 
man states, the coefficient of rank correla- 
tion is —.479. The relation between the two 
sets of figures is negative, although not very 
close.s 


SIt should be repeated that all findings in the 
article refer to the leaders and do not permit any 
conclusions upon the social structure of the Nazi 
voters during the twenties. From multiple correla- 
tion analysis of Nazi vote percentages by districts 
and the share of various social groups in the popula- 
tion, it appears that there were substantial differ- 
ences in the social composition of leaders and voters 
ir many respects. 


Schirach, all the members born in Berlin 
were distinguished by complete lack of 
prominence. The Nazi rate was much high- 
er for Prussia west of the Weser than east 
of the Weser. The rate was particularly low 
in eastern regions known to be politically 
reactionary, such as the provinces of East 
Prussia (7.06) and West Prussia (4.77). The 
roots of Prussianism and the “Junker sys- 
tem,” on the one hand, and National Social- 
ism, on the other, were farther apart than 
is commonly supposed. 


6 Partly due to the inclusion of suburbs in the 
statistics (see section on “Size of Birthplace’). 
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By size of birthplace—German statistics 
distinguished five types of municipalities: 
rural communities with less than 2,000 in- 
habitants; country towns with 2,000—5,000 
inhabitants; small cities with 5,000-20,000 
inhabitants; medium-sized cities of 20,000- 
100,000 inhabitants; and larger cities above 
that size. 

The birthplaces are classified accordingly 
with the help of the official register of Ger- 
man municipalities of more than 2,000 in- 
habitants in 1905.’ All unregistered places 
are Classified as rural communities. Table 3 
compares this breakdown with the distribu- 


TABLE 3 


BIRTHPLACES OF REICHSTAG MEMBERS 
BY SIZE GROUPS 


PopuLATION REICHSTAG 
IN 1905 MEMBERS 

Community SIZE 
In Thou-| Per N Per 
sands Cent ° | Cent 
Less than 2,000..... 25,822 | 42.6 | 235 | 33.7 
2,000- 4,999..... 7,159 | 11.8| 68] 9.8 
5,000-19,999..... 8,334 | 13.7 | 113 | 16.2 
20,000-99,999..... 7,817 | 12.9 | 129 | 18.5 
100,000 and over...} 11,509 | 19.0 | 152 | 21.8 
60,041 |100.0 | 697 |100.0 


tion of the German population at the same 
time by size of communities.® 

The table shows that the leaders of the 
movement of “blood and soil” originated 
relatively more in urban than in rural dis- 
tricts. The part played by purely rural com- 
munities as well as that of country towns 
was well below national average. 

Considering urban communities (5,000 
inhabitants and more) separately, it ap- 
pears that the share of the medium-sized 
city was particularly high at the expense of 
smaller as well as larger cities. Since in the 
Nazi birthplace statistics the suburbs of 
metropolitan cities are counted as part of 


7 Vierteljahreshefte zur Statistik des deutschen 
Reichs, Vol. IV (1907). 


8 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1908, pp. 6-7. 


large cities, whereas population statistics 
classified them according to their actual 
size, the participation of large cities as Nazi 
birthplaces is still somewhat overstated. 
The fact only strengthens the conclusion 
that the medium-sized city proved to be the 
most fertile ground for producing Nazi 
leaders. 


EDUCATION 


Whatever the roots of the barbarism of 
the Nazi system may have been, the barba- 
rism can hardly be attributed to extreme 
lack of formal school education of the lead- 
ers. At least 372 of the 717 persons went 
through high school. The German school 
system being different from the American, 
the term ‘high school” refers here to both 
Realschule and Gymnasium, which offered 
a training of six and nine years, respective- 
ly, after three years of elementary school. 
Gymnasium graduation was a prerequisite 
for university entrance. High schools were 
not free and were therefore attended by 
workers’ children only in rare cases.° 

Almost half of the high-school students— 
165 altogether—actually entered universi- 
ties, and almost half of them there studied 
law and economics. In the midst of the in- 
flation in 1922, when a large part of the uni- 
versity students consisted of war veterans— 
and a large number of the latter were also 
engaged in Black Reichswehr and similar 
activities—as high as 44 per cent of all uni- 
versity students studied law and economics 
as their major subjects.’® This was the time 
when most of the university graduates of 
the 1938 Reichstag were in college. Obvious- 
ly, these fields attracted by their nature 


9 No comprehensive statistics exist on the social 
origin of high-school students for the period under 
consideration. From sample investigation in 1921 it 
appears that at that time only 5.5 per cent were 
workers’ children. It should be added that in 1921 
the majority of future Nazi leaders were already 
above high-school age. In their school days high 
schools were, if anything, even less democratic. 
For some statistics see Karl Keller, “Die soziale 
Herkunft der Schueler der hoeheren Lehranstalten,” 
in Zeitschrift des preussischen statistischen Lande- 
samts (Berlin, 1926), p. 392. 


10 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1923, p. 320. 
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more students with political interests, griev- 
ances, and resentment than subjects such 
as medicine or theology. The number of 
Reichstag members in this field was relative- 
ly small. The department of philosophy— 
which included in German universities also 
history, foreign languages, etc.—was well 
represented. It supplied the teachers and 
journalists who reappeared later as party 
demagogues with academic background, 
like Joseph Goebbels. The number of stu- 
dents of agriculture was also large and is 
proof of the strong influence which the Nazi 
movement exercised at all times on the up- 
per class of the German farm population. 

The number of students who discontinued 
their university studies before graduation is 
striking. Although the biographies are not 
too definite in this respect, it appears that, 
of the above-mentioned 165 university stu- 
dents, only between 84 and 97 reached that 
goal. The case is unusual in German educa- 
tion. Subsequently the party, with its pro- 
test attitude against the prevailing order, 
became the outlet for the large number of 
persons who could not make the grade. The 
high social standing which the professional 
man in Germany enjoyed must be borne 
in mind. 

Under this aspect it is of interest to note 
that the Nazi leader group contained a con- 
siderable element of the semiprofessional 
type (64 altogether). There were 32 who 
were students in colleges for elementary 
teachers, an occupation socially below the 
professional level. The same is true for the 
21 men who came from lower technological 
schools, the social prestige of which was 
slightly inferior to that of an individual edu- 
cated at one of the fully accepted universi- 
ties (Vollakademiker). 


WAR SERVICE AND “‘FREIKORPS”’ 


It follows directly from the age distribu- 
tion that the “‘war generation” dominated. 
Almost two-thirds of the Reichstag mem- 
bers were war veterans (Table 4). Excluding 
the age groups of 1904 and later, which were 
below military age, the rate rises to 75 per 
cent. In the middle brackets the participa- 


tion ascends to go per cent and more. The 
majority in the two oldest veteran groups 
were officers: 7 of 9 in the last group, and 7 
of 12 in the preceding group. Reference to 
active combat duty was not consistently 
made and does not permit of statistical 
analysis. 

Particularly for the younger men World 
War I was not over with the Armistice. 
They did not find or did not look for a niche 
in civilian life. At least 164 of the 717 mem- 
bers joined military organizations such as 
Wehrwolf, Freikorps Epp, Rossbach, Crenz- 
schutz, and Einwohnerwehr. Many of these 


TABLE 4 


WAR VETERANS AND Freikorps MEMBERS 
BY AGE GROUPS 


No. of 
War 
Veterans 


No. of 
Freikorps 
Members 


Reichstag 


Ags Grong Members 


1909 and later. ... 


were under the sponsorship of the Reichs- 
wehr, and almost all were under the com- 
mand of former officers. Originally these 
young men fought in the various Freikorps 
more or less independently and unco-ordi- 
nately. Finally, they found in the Nazi 
fighting organizations the centralized lead- 
ership which made them a still more efficient 
instrument of political unrest. 

The large majority of the Freikorps mem- 
bers were World War I veterans. In their 
lowest age brackets, however, were quite a 
number of persons who went immediately 
from school into the black organizations. 
One-third of the Freikorps fighters among 
the Reichstag members had never earned a 
living before the war. They had been univer- 
sity students or were below college age. A 


1899-1903........ 179 64 56 

1894-98.......... 200 187 61 

\ 103 99 20 

1884-88.......... 76 66 12 

29 25 3 

15 12 3 

1873 and before... 15 9 I 

717 462 164 
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further group of 31 were professional pre- 
World War I soldiers, among them 24 offi- 
cers. The number of Freikorps members who 
were members of the nobility is relatively 
large: von Helldorf, von Jagow, von Finken- 
stein, von der Goltz, and two scions of ruling 
houses, the Duke of Coburg and the Prince 
of Waldeck. 

In some five hundred instances reference 
is made to the year in which the individual 
joined the party. The percentage of old 
party members is large, as can be expected. 
Since a low membership number was a defi- 
nite social distinction, the selection may be 
biased, inasmuch as more recent party mem- 
bers might have withheld information on 


that point. This possibility precludes further 
statistical analysis. 


OCCUPATION 


In 1938 the great majority of the Reichs- 
tag members held leading positions in ad- 
ministration and in the party bureaucracy. 
What had they been before the political wave 
swept them into power? Table 5 presents 
their occupational backgrounds at three 
stages: in 1932, the last year of their revolu- 
tionary period; in 1923, at the peak of the 
inflation; and, for the older age groups, their 
occupations in the years shortly before 
World War I. 

The biographical notes are not quite satis- 
factory for showing types. Statements as to 
the duration of an occupation and reasons 
for change to another job are frequently 
vague. Occupations are often identified in 
general terms only, without leaving a clue as 
to the type of responsibility assumed or the 
social importance of the position. In many 
instances there were gaps in the curriculum, 
and coloring of facts sometimes becomes 
evident. Thus occupations can be classified 
in broad categories only, and the observa- 
tions must be confined to the years men- 
tioned above. Exact data on the frequency 
of job changes are unobtainable. 

By and large the distribution in 1914 
does not differ too much from that of the 
larger group ten years later. The participa- 
tion of college students—who had to inter- 
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rupt their studies in consequence of the war 
and apparently remained unsettled after- 
ward—is considerable. The participation of 
the military group is conspicuous. Nearly 
every fifth person in the more mature groups 
of the Nazi leaders was a soldier before the 
war. 

Comparing 1923 and 1932, the following 
facts stand out: 

1. In comparison with the occupational 
distribution of the total male population 


TABLE 5 
OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF MEMBERS 
OF THE NAZI REICHSTAG 
1914, 1923, AND 1932 


Occupational Background 1914 1923 1932 
Industry and trade: 

Independent and execu- 

Employee............ 38 104 63 

. 39 62 51 
32 15 
Liberal professions. . .. . . 10 28 38 
Authors and writers... .. I 19 37 
Party workers. 7 176 
Military: 

55 10 I 

Civil servants.......... 27 68 67 
17 31 26 
College students........ 68 69 8 
Below age of gainful em- 

ployment and unknown} 340 88 41 

tics 717 717 717 


the Nazi group showed a particular pattern. 
Excluding the items “unknown,” “college 
students,” and the “under regular employ- 
ment ages” group in 1923, the share of 
agriculture was fare below the proportion of 
farmers in the nation’s population. Indus- 
try, too, contributed comparatively few 
Nazi leaders. The participation of the “serv- 
ice” group, which includes the liberal profes- 
sions, civil servants, teachers, and similar 
categories, were exceedingly high, and the 
participation of craftsmen (Handwerker)was 
also far above the national proportion. Per- 
centages of the total Nazi group, with the 
percentages of total population in paren- 
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theses, are as follows: agriculture 16.6 (23.3); 
industry and crafts 25.6 (51.1); trade and 
communications 26.4 (17.9); services except 
domestic services 31.4 (7.5). 

2. The census classifies the working pop- 
ulation according to their social position 
into four broad categories: “independents”; 
unpaid family workers; salaried employees 
and civil servants; and workers. The crafts- 
men’s biographies usually do not reveal 
their positions in this respect. They may 
have been self-employed independents or 
skilled workers. For lack of better informa- 
tion they are for the present purpose equally 
distributed over the two categories. A com- 
parison between the Nazi group and census 
data for the total gainfully employed male 
population establishes the fact that the 
manual workers’ group was relatively small 
among the Nazi leaders (11.4 versus 53.6 
per cent); that the share of “independents” 
plus the above-mentioned unpaid family 
members was comparatively higher, with 
37-2 (versus 20.5) per cent; and that the par- 
ticipation of salaried people was exceedingly 
large, with 51.4 (versus 19.5) per cent, owing 
mainly to the large quota of business em- 
ployees and civil servants (the civil servants 
group in Germany included elementary, 
secondary, and university teachers). 


3. The list of liberal professions is diver- 
sified. It is remarkable that 4 of the 28 per- 
sons in this group were architects—a role 
which Hitler frequently liked to assume. 
One was a discredited clergyman, and 5 
were lawyers. The participation of “‘intel- 
lectuals”—upper civil servants, members of 
the liberal professions, teachers, writers, 
college students—amounted to over 20 per 
cent of the 717 Reichstag Nazis and is in 
strange contrast to the proclaimed anti-in- 
tellectualism of the party. 

4. The number of government employees 
in the wider sense amounted altogether to 
122, which is more than 20 per cent of the 
total group of Nazi Reichstag members. 
Among them were 23 soldiers and officers, 
31 teachers, and 68 civil servants. The lower 
civil servants and the grammar-school 
teachers predominated. The term “inde- 


pendent” does not necessarily imply a posi- 
tion high up on the social ladder. In fact, 
most of them were “small” people. Among 
the 208 “independents” in the Nazi group 
were 88 in agriculture. Few were listed as 
large landowners (Gutsbesitzer), and the 
great majority were farmers. There were, 
furthermore, 31 craftsmen in this group. 

5. After 1932 a new group played a major 
part in the occupational classification: party 
workers (i.e., persons who made a living 
wholly or almost wholly through the party). 
About 176 of the 717 persons were in this 
group in 1932. The class comprised those 
persons whose biographies do not list any 
other occupation for them in 1932 and who 
were at that time either members of the old 
Reichstag, and in such capacity drew a 
salary, or occupied a leading position in the 
organization of the party or its militia. The 
term “leading position” excludes S.S. or S.A. 
rank-and-file and S.S. and S.A. lieutenants, 
who were placed in the miscellaneous group 
if no information was given as to their hav- 
ing any other occupation. 

6. From a correlation table (unpublished 
to conserve space) showing the occupational 
distribution of the 717 Nazi leaders in 1923 
and 1932 it appears that, except for those 
who were to become full-time party work- 
ers, the majority remained in their old occu- 
pational lines. Even shifts within the same 
occupation from higher to lower level and 
vice versa were exceptions: wherever a dif- 
ferentiation between economic levels in the 
tabulation could be made, no social drop 
during that decade was observable. If there 
was a tendency toward proletarization, it 
expressed itself in some form of hidden 
unemployment, the person in question be- 
coming a “political writer” or (in more 
numerous instances) a party worker. 

7. Shifts away from farming to other oc- 
cupations were rare. To a somewhat lesser 
degree the same was true for craftsmen. Oc- 
cupational changes were particularly fre- 
quent in the case of salaried employees and 
consisted partly in normal upgrading. How- 
ever, as Many as 40 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the trade and commerce group 
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of 1923 became ‘‘writers” for the party. Of 
the 31 bank employees, only 12 had re- 
mained in banking in 1932 in consequence 
of the shrinkage of bank activities after the 
currency stabilization. 


The other category which had practically 
disappeared in 1932 was the military group. 
All the 13 privates and 9 of to officers of 
1923 had left the armed forces as a result of 
the army’s efforts to get rid of the politically 
hyperactive elements who would discredit 
its outwardly “neutral” and essentially con- 
servative character. 


8. The 70 college students of 1923 had 


been in 1932 only partly absorbed in the la- 
bor market and in positions which generally 
presupposed college education, such as high- 
school teachers (3), higher civil servants (5), 


or the liberal professions (9). Some of them , 


were in jobs definitely below this level in the 
lower grades of the civil service (2) or busi- 


ness employees (4). A large number (25) ap- - 


peared in 1932 as party workers without 
any other job, and another group of 5 as edi- 
tors and authors—which actually amounted 
to the same thing. Roughly half of the 20 
persons below college age in 1923 also be- 
came party workers. 

g. As already pointed out, the occupa- 
tional position of 1932 differed from that 
ten years earlier in that (1) the military 
group disappeared, (2) members of the 
groups of college students and the youngest 
generation were distributed over the other 
groups, and (3) the “party worker” cate- 
gory had become much more prominent— 
25 per cent of the whole. 

Where was the party worker group re- 
cruited? The question is already partly an- 
swered by the analysis of the shrinkage of 
some other groups. For 39 party workers no 
data were available on their previous ca- 
reers. Some 60 per cent of the remaining 137 
came from four groups: intellectuals unem- 
ployed or employed under their highest 
skills (25 former college students); very 
young persons of high-school age in 1923 
(9); discharged or retired Reichswehr mem- 
bers (13); and a large number (34) of un- 
successful white-collar workers. 


SUMMARY 

The average Nazi leader was moderately 
young; at the time the party gained com- 
plete control (1933) he was about thirty- 
eight years old. He was more frequently of 
urban and less frequently of rural origin 
than the average cross-section of the total 
population and more frequently came from 
medium-sized cities than from small or met- 
ropolitan places. Again, relatively speaking, 
he was born outside Prussia rather than in 
Prussia, frequently in Bavaria; and, if he 
was a Prussian, he came from the western 
part of the state (Westphalia, Rhineland) 
rather than from the eastern part. 

His educational level was mediocre but 
not elementary. Half of the leaders had 
high-school education, and almost 25 per 
cent had some university training, with 
economics and law as the favorite subjects. 
The number of failures among those who 
were college students was remarkable. 
Three-quarters of those in military ages 
were veterans of World War I, and almost 
25 per cent of the whole group had been 
members of Black Reichswehr organizations 
after that war. 

The occupational distribution of the 
group differed considerably from the general 
occupational pattern of the male German 
population. Agriculture, industry, and trade 
were underrepresented. The share of crafts- 
men, on the one hand, and teachers, mem- 
bers of the liberal professions, civil servants, 
and similar categories was far above the na- 
tional average. The participation of manual 
workers did not reach the national propor- 
tion: salaried persons constituted the great 
majority. “Independents” were predomi- 
nantly from the lower-income groups, main- 
ly small farmers or artisans. The ratio of 
intellectuals, from college students to writ- 
ers and higher government employees, was 
far above the corresponding proportion in 
the total population. Between 1923 and 1932 
the occupational pattern changed little ex- 
cept that almost 25 per cent of the group 
had become full-time party workers. Alto- 
gether the Nazi leader group presented the 
picture of a revolt of the lower middle class. 
WasHINGcTON, D.C. 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY 
CONFERRED IN 1944 


According to reports received by the Journal from institutions in the United States 
offering graduate instruction, 33 doctoral degrees and g2 Masters’ degrees in sociology were 
conferred in the calendar year 1944 by 36 institutions. This list follows the reports exactly, 
and it includes degrees in social work, divinity, and other related fields whenever the local 
department of sociology shares in the granting of such degrees. 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Robert Freed Bales, B.S. Oregon, 1939; M.A. 
Harvard, 1943. “The ‘Fixation Factor’ in Al- 
cohol Addiction: An Hypothesis Derived 
from a Comparative Study of Irish and Jew- 
ish Social Norms.” Harvard. 

Dorothy Fahs Beck, B.A. North Carolina, 1928; 
M.A. Chicago, 1932. “The Cost of Dental 
Care for Adults.” Columbia. 

Leonard Covello, B.S. Columbia, 1911. ‘‘The 
Social Background of the Italo-American 
School Child—a Study of the Southern Ital- 
ian Family Mores and Their Effect on the 
Social Situation in Italy and America.” New 
York University. 

Paul K. Crosser, Dr. of Economics, Institute of 
Economics, Berlin, 1932. “Ideology and 
American Labor.” Columbia. 

Vernon Davies, B.S. Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, 1936; M.S. Utah, 1938. “The Construc- 
tion and Partial Standardization of a Scale 
‘To Measure Rural Community Satisfaction.” 
Minnesota. 

John Peebles Dean, B.A. Dartmouth, 1936. 
“Home Ownership: Is It Sound?” Columbia. 

William H. Form, B.A., M.A. Rochester, 1938, 
1940. “The Sociology of a White-Collar Sub- 
urb—Greenbelt, Maryland.” Maryland. 

Joseph H. Gaiser, B.S. Whitman College, 1921; 
M.S. Wisconsin, 1924. ‘““The Basques of the 
Jordan Valley Area: A Study in Social Proc- 
ess and Social Change.” Southern California. 

Oswald Hall, B.A. Queens University, 1935; 
M.A. McGill, 1937. “The Informal Organiza- 
tion of Medical Practice: Case Study of a 
Profession.” Chicago. 

Paul Kitchener Hatt, B.A. Linfield College, 
1936; M.A. Washington, 1940. “A Methodo- 
logical Analysis of the Concept ‘Natural 
Area.’ Washington. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., B.S. Alabama Polytechnic, 
1940; M.A. North Carolina, 1943. “State 
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Planning in America: An Inquiry into the 
Rise, Development, and Trends of State 
Planning in the United States.’’ North Caro- 
lina. 

Sidney Kobre, B.A. Johns Hopkins, 1927; M.A. 
Columbia, 1932. “The Development of the 
Colonial Newspaper.” Columbia. 

Homer Chi’Ch’en Loh, M.A. Soochow Univer- 
sity, 1931. “Chinatown in Philadelphia: A 
Case Study in Sino-American Cultural Con- 
flict.”” Wharton School, Pennsylvania. 

Virgil E. Long, B.A. Kentucky Wesleyan, 1928; 
M.A. Emory, 1933. “State Supervision and 
Control of Welfare Agencies and Institutions 
in Wisconsin: Processes and Structures.” 
Wisconsin. 

James E. Montgomery, B.A. Maryville College, 
1940; M.A. Vanderbilt, 1941. “Three Appala- 
chian Communities: Cultural Differentials as 
They Affect Levels of Living and Population 
Pressure.” Vanderbilt. 

Edward William Noland, B.A., M.A. West Vir- 
ginia, 1930, 1936. “Factors Associated with 
Absenteeism in a South-Central New York 
State Industry.” Cornell. 

Celestine J. Nuess, M.A. Northwestern, 1937. 
“Social Thought of Early-American Catho- 
lics, 1634-1829.” Catholic University. 

Charles Henry Parrish, Jr., B.A. Howard, 1920; 
M.A. Columbia, 1921. “The Significance of 
Color in the Negro Community.” Chicago. 

Wimberly Rosomonde Ramsey, B.A., M.A. 
South Carolina, 1933, 1934. ‘““The Sequence- 
Pattern Concept of Social Change with Espe- 
cial Reference to Blindness and the Blind in 
South Carolina.” Duke. 

Earle Reynolds, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1939, 
1943. ‘The Pelvic Girdle in Early Infancy: A 
Serial Roentgenometric Study of 96 Children 
from Birth through Twelve Months.” Wis- 
consin. 
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Duane M. Robinson, B.A., M.A. Washington, 
1935, 1939. “Social Stratification among the 
Youth of Spokane, Washington.” Columbia. 

George Rosen, B.S. City College, New York, 
1930; M.D. Berlin, 1935. ‘““The Specialization 
of Medicine.” Columbia. 

Alfred C. Schnur, B.A. Pittsburgh, 1941. “Pa- 
role Prediction Methodology.” Wisconsin. 
Sister Agnes Claire Schroll, O.S.B., M.A. Catho- 
lic University, 1940. “Social Thought of John 
Lancaster Spaulding, D.D.” Catholic Univer- 

sity. 

Vahan D. Sewny, B.A. Michigan, 1929; B.S., 
M.A. Columbia, 1930, 1933. “Social Theory 
of James Mark Baldwin.” Columbia. 

Irving Andruss Spaulding, B.S. Iowa State, 
1941; M.S. Kentucky, 1942. “Farm Labor 
Camps for Youth in New York State.’’ Cor- 
nell. 

Thomas Y. Stine, B.A. Carroll, 1925; M.A. Wis- 
consin, 1928. “The Development of Public 
Welfare in North Dakota.” North Dakota. 

Joseph Nathaniel Symons, B.S., M.S. Utah 
State Agricultural College, 1927, 1932. “Utah 


Residence Types and Criminal Behavior.” 
Chicago. 

Melvin Marvin Tumin, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 
1939, 1940. “San Luis Jilotepeque: A Study 
of Social Relations.” Northwestern. 

Marguerite L. Walker, B.A. Mundelein College, 
1934; M.A. Loyola, 1935. “Some Psychosocial 
Factors and Problems Involved in the Adjust- 
ment and Rehabilitation Processes of a Se- 
lected Group of Persons Discharged from a 
State Hospital for Mental Diseases.’’ South- 
ern California. 

Vincent Heath Whitney, B.A., M.A. North 
Carolina, 1936, 1937. “An Analysis of the 
Villages and Hamlets of the Subregion.” 
North Carolina. 

Marechal-Neil Ellison Young, B.S. Temple, 
1935; M.A. Pennsylvania, 1936. “Factors in 
the Parental, Home, Social, and Economic 
Background Contributing to the Vocational 
Guidance of Negro Children.” Wharton 
School, Pennsylvania. 

Carolyn Zeleny, B.A. Vassar, 1930; M.A. Yale, 
1939. “Relations between Spanish-Americans 
and Anglo-Americans in New Mexico.” Yale. 


MASTERS’ DEGREES 


Annette Kramaroff Altschuler, B.A. Temple, 
1940. “The Effect of Increased Employment 
and Increased Income.” Bryn Mawr. 

Viola Florence Anderson, B.S. New York Uni- 
versity, 1940. ‘‘Social Engineering as Illus- 
trated by Tuberculosis.” New York Univer- 
sity. 

Phyllis Aronson, B.A. Wayne, 1937. ““The Ade- 
quacy of the Family Allowance System as It 
Affects the Wives and Children of Men Draft- 
ed into the Armed Forces.”’ Wayne. 

Mildred Atkinson, B.A. Maryland, 1943. 
“American Trade Union Leaders.” Maryland. 

Olive Backhurst, B.S. Wayne, 1941. “A De- 
scription and Brief Appraisal of a Training 
Program for Civilian Defense Volunteers 
Given by the Social Service Bureau of Detroit 
Department of Public Welfare.’ Wayne. 

Mable Barron, B.A. Pittsburgh, 1943. ““A Study 
of Births at the Elizabeth Steele-Magic Hos- 
pital, 1932-1944.” Pittsburgh. 

Rudolph Philip Beerman, L.L.D. University of 
Bonn, 1926. “The Eifect of Recent Develop- 
ments in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Field upon the Program of an Agency Deal- 
ing with the Foreign Born.” Buffalo. 

Mary Bigger, B.A. Wayne, 1941. “Factors Un- 


derlying the Commitment of Twenty-five De- 
linquent Girls to the House of the Good Shep- 
herd with an Evaluation of Their Cases Ac- 
cording to Legal Concepts.” Wayne. 

Clarence Charles Blubaum, B.S. Indiana State 
Teachers College, 1935. ““The Impact of the 
Defense Program on the Ecological Commu- 
nity Structure throughout the United 
States.” Illinois. 

Charles Brashares, B.A. Carleton College, 1941. 
“A Description and Appraisal of a New Tech- 
nique for the Observation of Group Leader- 
ship.” Wayne. 

Rose Buchhalter, B.A. Wayne, 1931. “Five 
Years’ Experience in Providing Agency En- 
dorsed Loans for Self Maintenance.” Wayne. 

John Newell Burrus, B.A. Mississippi, 1942. 
“Availability of Selected Medical Facilities 
and Personnel in Louisiana, 1935-1942.” 
Louisiana State. 

J. Jane Byers, B.A. Iowa, 1943. “Attitudes 
toward Academic Freedom: An Analysis of 
Editorial Opinion.” Jowa. 

Charles M. Campbell, B.A. North Carolina Col- 
lege, 1939. ““The Relative Size of the Negro 
Population as a Factor in Determining Its 
Socio-economic Status.” Columbia. 
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Ann Cazemier, B.A. Wheaton College, 1942. 
“A Study of a Group of Children Whose 
Mothers Are Inmates of a School for the Fee- 
bleminded.” Buffalo. 

Esther Cohan, B.A. Wayne, 1937. “The End 
of an Institution.” Wayne. 

Carolyn C. Comings, B.A. Smith, 1942. ‘The 
Social Theory of A. G. Keller.”’ Connecticut. 

Olivia Betty Curry, B.A. Fisk, 1942. ‘“‘Miscege- 
nation, Acculturation, and Assimilation in 
Brazil, with Special Reference to the Negro; 
An Annotated Bibliography.” Fisk. 

Lawrence Davis, B.A. South Dakota, 1936. 
“Socio-cultural Changes in the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Indians as a Result of Contact 
with White Civilization.” Southern California. 

Filiz N. Erol, B.A. Washington University, St. 
Louis, 1942. “Interpretations of Juvenile De- 
linquency by William Healy and Clifford R. 
Shaw, and Their Comparison.” Maryland. 

David B. Fales, B.S. Idaho, 1926. ‘‘Social Par- 
ticipation and Membership Characteristics of 
Farm Youth in Cortland County, New 
York.” Cornell. 

Lois Kast Fischer, B.A. Linfield College, 1940. 
“A Theory of Leadership Motivation in Four 
Utopian Communities of Early roth Century 
—Amana, Oneida, New Harmony, and Brook 
Farm.” Northwestern. 

Elise de la Fontaine, B.A. 1920, Barnard. ““Some 
Implications for Case Work and Medical 
Treatment Derived from the Family Study.” 
Columbia. 

Mary Frontczak, B.A. Wayne, 1940. “The So- 
cial Needs of Eliose Hospital In-patients and 
Some Ways of Meeting Them.” Wayne. 

Carmella Fusco, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1937. 
“Case Work with Unemployed Handicapped 
Clients.” Bryn Mawr. 

Robert Vance Gardner, B.A. Northwestern 
State College, 1942. “Study of the Oklahoma 
Penal System.”’ Jowa. 

Ruth Gilbert, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 1920; B.M. 
Yale, 1927. No thesis required. Yale. 

Robert Gillespie, B.A. Kalamazoo College, 
1939. Thesis waived. Wayne. 

David I. Golovensky, B.A. Yeshiva, New York, 
1932. “Some Sociological Aspects of a Unique 
Community (Long Beach, New York).”’ New 
School for Social Research. 

Wilma Good, B.A. Goshen College, 1921. 
“Training for Day Care and a Study of the 
Selection and Training of Volunteers in a 
Day Care Program.” Wayne. 

Louise Elizabeth Grant, B.S. Lincoln Univer- 


sity, 1940. “The St. Louis Unit of the March- 
on-Washington Movement: A Study in the 
Sociology of Conflict.” Fisk. 

Emily Gunning, B.A. Barnard, 1942. “Trends 
of Attitudes of War in Motion Pictures.” 
Columbia. 

Thomas J. Harte, C.S.S.R., Ordination Mount 
St. Alphonsus, 1942. “A Social Analysis of 
a Negro Parish in Atlantic City.” Catholic 
University. 

Alice Bowie Haskin, B.A. Louisville, 1928. “So- 
ciological Approach to a Clothing Study.” 
North Carolina. 

Hilda Hertz, B.A. Skidmore College, 1942. ““Ne- 
gro Illigitimacy in Durham, North Carolina.” 
Duke. 

Jean Tennent Hewitt, B.A. Pennsylvania, 1939. 
“The Emotional Reactions of Women Re- 
sponsible for the Reclassification and Induc- 
tion of Their Husbands.” Bryn Mawr. 

Marjorie Littell Himes, B.A. Cornell, 1941. No 
thesis required. Wharton School, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mildred W. Hoadley, B.A. Earlham, 1933. No 
thesis required. Yale. 

Susan Jahoda, B.S. University of Vienna, 1932. 
“A Preliminary Study of Occurrence of 
Hereditary Blindness among Two Groups of 
Blind People.” Wayne. 

Rose Kaplan, B.A. Wayne, 1939. ‘“The Co- 
operative Handling of Family Cases by a 
Public and Private Agency: A Study of 47 
Cases Carried Jointly by the Wayne County 
Bureau of Social Aid and the Detroit Jewish 
Social Service Bureau in the Years 1940, 
1941, and 1942.” Wayne. 

Eva Karpinski, B.A. Michigan, 1926. “War 
Time Employment of People between the 
Ages of 45-70 Known to a Family Agency.” 
Wayne. 

Leona M. Kerstetter, B.S. Columbia, 1939. 
“The Persistence of Choice of Pupil Asso- 
ciates within a Class Group.”” New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dorothy King, B.S. New York University, 
1935. ‘Professional Training for Social Work 
in Canada.” New York University. 

Rose Kohn, B.A. New York University, 1943. 
No thesis required. Yale. 

James F. Lover, C.S.S.R., B.A. Mount St. Al- 
phonsus, 1942. “The Negro in Papal Docu- 
ments.”’ Catholic University. 

Ruth Granbery Lynch, B.A. Madison College, 
1942. “Some Aspects of the Consumer Co- 
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operative Movement in the Southeast since 
1920.”’ North Carolina. 

Frank McClelland, B.A. Kansas, 1931. “An 
Institutional Survey of the Kansas State 
Boys’ Industrial School.’”’ Kansas. 

James McKeown, B.A. Wayne, 1941. “A Sta- 
tistical Analysis of the Causal Influence of 
Ten Social and Economic Factors upon the 
Rates of Five Major Crimes in Thirty-eight 
American Cities in 1939.” Wayne. 

Lowell E. Maechtle, B.A. North Central College, 
1936; B.D. Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
1939. ““The Evangelical Church: A Study in 
Denominationalism.”’ Wisconsin. 

Naomi A. Mahn, B.S. Temple, 1939. “Health 
Education in a Children’s Hospital: Organiza- 
tion, Methods, and Problems of a Co-ordi- 
nated Program.” Bryn Mawr. 

Jane Masterson, B.A. Middlebury College, 
1936. ‘‘Social Therapy with Adolescent Girls 
in an Agency Providing a Controlled Coedu- 
cational Group Environment.” Buffalo. 

Setsuko Matsunaga, B.A. Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, 1943. “The Adjustment of 
Evacuees in St. Louis.” Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 

Bernard Meltzer, B.A. Wayne, 1943. ““Explora- 
tions in the Prediction of Length of Hospitali- 
zation of Schizophrenic and Manic-Depres- 
sive Patients.”’ Wayne. 

James Radcliffe Miller, B.A. Taylor, 1942. “A 
Social Study cf a Suburban Community.” 
Kent State. 

Samuel Mopsik, B.A. Connecticut State Col- 
lege, 1937. “A Sectarian Population Study 
and Its Use in Community Organization.” 
Buffalo. 

June S. Murphy, B.A. Wayne, 1939. “An Anal- 
ysis and Follow-up Study of 44 Direct Adop- 
tions Completed in Wayne County in 1935 To 
Determine the Effectiveness of the Original 
Home Study by the Wayne County Agency.” 
Wayne. 

Thomas E. Nash, O.S.A., B.A. Villanova, 1940. 
“A Study of a Typical Slum.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Rose Norman, B.A. Ohio State, 1942. ‘An Anal- 
ysis of the Social Services Available to a Sec- 
tion of the In-patient Population of Eloise 
Hospital.” Wayne. 

Irene G. Osborne, B.S. Kent State, 1940. “A 
Study of the Interaction between Jewish and 
Gentile Students.”’ Ohio State. 

Dorothy Elizabeth Owens, B.S. Lincoln Univer- 


sity, 1941. ‘““W. E. Burghardt DuBois: A Case 
Study of a Marginal Man.” Fisk. 

Ruth Littman Pawel, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 
1942. ‘“The Impact of Institutional Patterns 
of Acceptance on Children’s Personality.” 
Bryn Mawr. 

Lawrence F. Pisani, B.A. Yale, 1942. No thesis 
required. Yale. 

Mabel Henderson Plummer, B.A. Municipal 
University of Omaha, 1930. ““The Homemak- 
er.”’ Municipal University of Omaha. 

Konrad Reisner, Doctor of Law, University of 
Breslau, 1930. “Social Services and Social 
Legislation in France.” Bryn Mawr. 

Julian Roebuck, B.A. Atlantic Christian, 1941. 
“Domestic Services with Particular Reference 
to the Negro Female Servant in the South.” 
Duke. 

Clyde Newton Rogers, B.A. Hamline, 1940. 
“The Social Development of Reading Com- 
munity.” Cornell. 

Ruth Rogers, B.A. Toledo, 1927. “An Experi- 
ment Conducted with Two Local Draft 
Boards To Make Available to Selective Serv- 
ice All Social Data on a Registrant To Aid in 
Determining his Induction or Rejection by 
the Army.” Wayne. 

Alvin Wolcott Rose, B.A. Lincoln University, 
1938. “Sociological Implications of the South 
Africa Policy of William Miller Macmillan.” 
Iowa. 

Bernard Rothman, B.A. Wayne, 1938. “The 
Concept of Maturity.” Wayne. 

Ralph Ayers Schofield, B.A. Indiana, 1942. “A 
Sociological Approach to Alcoholism.” Jn- 
diana. 


Joseph J. Seldin, B.B.S., City College, New 


York, 1936. “Analysis of Want Ads: 1920, 
1933, 1938, New York Times.” New Scheol for 
Social Research. 

Charlotte Vera Senn, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1943. 
No thesis required. Wharton School, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tamotsu Shibutani, B.A. California, 1942. “Ru- 
mors in a Crisis Situation.”’ Chicago. 

Casimir P. Sirvaitis, Dr. of Theology, Catholic 
University, 1943. “A Survey of Social Legis- 
lation in Pre-war Lithuania.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Geraldine Spencer, B.S. Cornell, 1938. “Serv- 
ices Rendered to Families of Men in the 
Armed Forces by a Private Family Agency.” 
Buffalo. 

Allen Spitzer, B.A. Rollins, 1934. “A Prelimi- 
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nary Survey of the Nature of Taboo.” Stan- 
ford. 

Howard Raymond Studd, B.A. Buffalo, 1936. 
“A Study of Forty Child Marriage Applica- 
tions.” Buffalo. 

Leslie W. Syron, B.A. Mary Baldwin, 1942. “A 
Study of Educational Leadership in the 
Southeast since 1900.”” North Carolina. 

Bruriah Szapira, B.S. Temple, 1941. ‘Social 
Services in Poland: Their Scope and Func- 
tion, 1918-1939.” Bryn Mawr. 

Kim Fong Tom, B.A. Chapman College, 1936. 
“Participation of the Chinese in the Commu- 
nity Life of Los Angeles.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Eleanor Elaine Torell, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 
1941. “The Swedish Immigration Movement 
as a Factor in Changing Family Organiza- 
tion.” Chicago. 

Mary A. Trost, B.A. Michigan, 1927. “‘Pastoral 
Counseling Practices as They Are Reflected 
in the Ministries of Fifty Clergymen of Roch- 
ester, New York.” Michigan. 

Paul J. Wagner, S.M., B.A. Dayton, 1926. ‘“The 
Role of the Lay Brother in a Religious Com- 
munity.”’ Catholic University. 

Bernice Schwartz Wax, B.A. Pennsylvania, 
1940. “A Foster Home Study.” Bryn Mawr. 


Clyde B. Wedder, B.A. California, 1928. “Fac- 
tors Affecting the Attitudes of Felons toward 
Punishment.” Southern California. 

Geraldine Weitz, B.A. Wayne, 1941. “An Eval- 
uation of the Family Boarding Home as Ob- 
served in 35 Placements.” Wayne. 

Ann Carolyn White, B.A. Meredith College, 
1944. “A Delineation of Rural-Farm Hous- 
ing Regions in New York State.” Cornell. 

Louise Ellyson Wiley, B.A. Westhampton, 
1943. “The Chinese Cooperative Move- 
ment.”’ North Carolina. 


Dorothy Kunin Willner, B.A. Wayne, 1935. 
“Postwar Economic Objectives of Organized 
Labor.” Bryn Mawr. 


Erma Wood, B.A. Wayne, 1928. “A Study of 
One Learning Experience in Social Case 
Work.” Wayne. 


Rev. Theodore Zaremba, O.F.M., B.A. St. 
Francis, 1938. “Franciscan Social Reform Ac- 
cording to the Encyclical Auspicato.” Catho- 
lic University. 

Beryl Zlatkin, B.A. Wayne, 1937. “An Analysis 
of the Intensive Cases Carried over a Six- 
Month Period in the Social Service Depart- 
ment of a Medical Clinic.” Wayne. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by 
the editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The name of the college or university 
in italics designates the institution in which the research is in progress. The list does not in- 
clude names which have formerly been printed in the Journal, except where the research 
problem has been changed. The number now working for doctoral degrees is 108, and the 
number working for Masters’ degrees is 81. This list follows the reports exactly, and it in- 
cludes theses in social work, divinity, and other related fields whenever the local department 


of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Leta M. Adler, B.A. U.C.L.A., 1942. “A Quan- 
titative Definition of the Primary Group.” 
Wisconsin. 

John Louis Afros, B.S., M.A. New York Uni- 
versity, 1931, 1932. “Adult Workers’ Educa- 
tion in Great Britain and the United States.” 
New York University. 

Sister Agnes of Rome, M.A. Boston College, 
1942. “Social Thought of French Canada 
Reflected in Semaines sociales.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Charles Brooks Anderson, B.A. St. Johns, 1935. 
“The Growth Pattern of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Its Determining Factors.”? New 
York University. 

Ervin Anderson, B.A., M.A. California, 1936, 
1938. “The International Rayon Industry.” 
Columbia. 

Ariel Ballif, B.S. Brigham Young University, 
1925; M.A. Southern California, 1937. “‘So- 
cial Effects of Relief Program on Farmers of 
Utah County.” Southern California. 

Joseph Balogh, B.S. California Teachers Col- 
lege, 1937; M.L. Pittsburgh, 1939. “An Anal- 
ysis of the Cultural Organization of Hungari- 
an-Americans in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County.” Pittsburgh. 

Selma Barchard, M.A. Catholic University, 
1937. ““The American Child and the Law.” 
Catholic University. 

Milton L. Barron, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1939, 1942. 
“Intermarriage in a New England Industrial 
Community.” Yale. 

Joseph Allan Beagle, B.S. Pennsylvania State, 
1939; M.S. Iowa State, 1942. “Differential 
Fertility in Louisiana.” Louisiana State. 

Kingsley Birge, B.A. Dartmouth, 1938. “So- 
cial Status of Political Personnel.” Yale. 
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Louis Booth, B.S. Valparaiso, 1925; M.A. Co- 
lumbia, 1927. “‘Predictions of Outcome in 
Family Case Work.” New School for Social 
Research. 

John Bovingdon, B.S. Harvard, 1915. ‘‘Ideo- 
logical Tendencies in Congressional Thinking 
Affecting American Participation in a World 
Collective Security Program.” Columbia. 

John Briggs III, M.A. Columbia, 1943. “Studies 
in the Social Reintegration of Wisconsin 
Parolees, with Special Reference to Commu- 
nity Attitudes.” Wisconsin. 

Louis Bultena, B.A. Dubuque, 1929; B.D.; 
M.A. San Francisco Seminary, 1932, 1935; 
Ph.M. Wisconsin, 1941. “A Study of Factors 
of Integration of Religious and Church 
Groups.”’ Wisconsin. 

Frank Alan Burtner, Jr., B.A. Texas, 1939; 
M.A. Harvard, 1941. “Inquiry into Regional 
Attitudes and Information of College Stu- 
dents.” North Carolina. 

Sophie Cambria, B.A. Barnard, 1937; M.A. 
Bryn Mawr, 1938. “Vocational Adjustment 
of Youth in Philadelphia.” Bryn Mawr. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Association of Schools of Social 
Work.—Mary Sydney Branch has been 
appointed consultant on pre-professional 
education. Miss Branch is on a six-month 
leave of absence from her position as assist- 
ant professor of social work at the School of 
Social Service Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She is inquiring into 
what part the undergraduate colleges can 
best play in the total program of profession- 
al education; what the general content of 
the undergraduate course should be; what 
aspect of field-work experience should be 
provided, if any; and what provisions for 
accrediting and for continuing field service 
might be developed. 

Any schools wishing advice from the As- 
sociation on matters related to preprofes- 
sional social work education are invited to 
write to Miss Branch in care of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 
East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

On April 28 and 29 the first meeting of 
the Joint Committee on Education for So- 
cial Work was held in Chicago. The com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Esther 
Lucille Brown of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, was authorized at the joint annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work and the National 
Association of Schools of Social Administra- 
tion held in Cleveland last January. The 
committee is composed of six delegates in 
addition to the chairman, three from each 
association. Walter Pettit, director of the 
New York School of Social Work, Arthur 
Dunham, professor of community organiza- 
tion, University of Michigan, and Anne 
Fenlason, associate professor of case work, 
University of Minnesota, are the represen- 
tatives of the A.A.S.S.W. The N.A.S.S.A. 
delegates are Coyle E. Moore, head of the 
department of sociology and social work, 
Florida State College for Women, and secre- 
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tary-treasurer of the Southern Sociological 
Society; Mattie C. Maxted, department of 
social welfare, University of Arkansas; 
and Ernest B. Harper, head of department 
of social service and president of the 
N.A.S.S.A., Michigan State College. Con- 
siderable progress was made in defining the 
content of the undergraduate social work 
and preprofessional curriculum and in plan- 
ning procedure for joint accrediting by the 
two associations. Last January both associa- 
tions approved the A.B. in social work. 


American Jewish Committee —Elliot E. 
Cohen has been appointed editor of the 
Contemporary Jewish Record, a magazine 
devoted to Jewish thought and culture. 
The magazine will be issued as a monthly 
under a new name, beginning ir the fall of 
1945. Its purpose will be “to provide a more 
comprehensive picture of current trends and 
events, as well as a broader range of opinion 
on the basic issues of our time, especially as 
they bear on the position and future of 
Jews.” 


Bryn Mawr College.—The following alum- 
nae of the department of social economy are 
in the armed services: Major Mary S. Bell, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is service com- 
mand director, W.A.C., AUS, and instructor, 
Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth; Lieutenant Margaret Becker, . 
U.S.N.R., Phiiadelphia, is executive secre- 
tary, Navy Relief Society, Philadelphia 
Navy Yard; and Lieutenant (j.g.) Alice 
Cook Evans, U.S.N.R., Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, is communication officer, Naval Air Fa- 
cility, Trenton. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education.—The 
Bureau has just published a list of Publica- 
tions on Intercultural Education for School 
and Community. This is a catalogue of the 
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books, pamphlets, and bibliographies car- 
ried for purchase by school people. It also 
serves as a bibliography, for it gives a brief 
annotation of 107 of the better-printed ma- 
terials on intercultural education. The Bu- 
reau is also acting as consultant to the sum- 
mer workshops on intercultural education 
being held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Goddard Coliege; the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and Stanford University. 


University of California.—Sergeant Rob- 
ert A. Nisbet, assistant professor of social 
institutions, whose article on “The Coming 
Problem of Assimilation” in the January 
issue of the Journal has provoked much 
favorable comment, is now stationed in the 
Marianas. His address is: Sgt. Robert A. 
Nisbet, 39136056, Hq. Co., 23rd Repl. Dep., 
APO 244, % Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California. 


University of Chicago.—At the suggestion 
-of Wen-tsao Wu, Chinese students of the 
department of sociology at the University of 
Chicago organized the Chinese Sociological 
Society in April. Its purpose is to promote 
social research on the problems of China and 
to establish as a connection with the Chi- 
nese Sociological Society in China. The 
members are: Ti Huang, Su-I Liu, Yi- 
chuang Lu, Ernest Ni, and Ru-chiang Su. 
Ernest Ni has been elected secretary until 
next October. 

Arnold Rose, who assisted Gunnar Myr- 
dal in the study Am American Dilemma, The 
Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, is 
now in Italy. His address is: Sergeant Ar- 
nold M. Rose, 33751642, Research Branch, 
Inf. & Ed. Sect., A. F. H.Q., APO 512, 
% Postmaster, New York, New York. 


Connecticut College.-—Visiting lecturers 
for the course on “Cultural Diversity and 
World Order” for the summer session are 
E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University; 
Oscar I. Janowsky, College of the City of 
New York; Bruno Lasker, Institute of 
Pacific Relations; Robert M. Maclver, 
Columbia University; and Bessie B. Wessel, 
Connecticut College. 


University of Denver—Wesley Frost, 
former ambassador to Paraguay and a 
veteran of thirty-five years in the State De- 
partment, has joined the University of 
Denver faculty as an instructor in inter- 
national economics and international rela- 
tions. Second to Joseph C. Grew in career 
diplomatic seniority when he resigned from 
the State Department last year, Frost has 
served in Ireland, France, Canada, Brazil, 
Chile, and Paraguay. 

Twenty scholarships, valued at $500, are 
being awarded to qualified persons wishing 
to attend the Inter-American Education 
Workshop. The workshop is sponsored 
jointly for the third summer by the Univer- 
sity and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. It will be in session 
from June 18 to July 20. The purpose of the 
workshop is to help teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, librarians, and others develop 
instructional techniques and materials for 
inter-American education. This study be- 
gins with our own Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation in the Rocky Mountain Region and 
extends to the twenty Latin-American re- 
publics of the hemisphere. 


Among staff members will be Samuel 
Guy Inman, author and lecturer; Wesley 
Frost, former ambassador to Paraguay; 
Benjamin Hunnicutt, president of Macken- 
zie College, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Enrique 
Noble, professor of geography and history, 
Chandler College, Havana, Cuba; Ben M. 
Cherrington, chancellor of the University 
of Denver and adviser to the United States 
Department of State; Harold Davis, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs; Ruth Cunningham, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A.; Elizabeth Craven, teacher of 
Spanish and social studies, Byers Junior 
High School, Denver; and Beatriz Antillon, 
teacher of Spanish and Latin-American 
dancing, San José, Costa Rica. 

Workshop director will be Wilhelmina 
Hill of the University of Denver faculty. 
Scholarship applications and requests for 
information about the workshop should be 
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sent to Miss Hillat the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 

An Intercultural Education Workshop 
will be conducted in co-operation with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, featuring as specialists in the field of 
education Bertha Richardson, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Ruth Cunningham, Na- 
tional Education Association; and Harry A. 
Lintz, Los Angeles. 

An Institute in Psychodrama, Socio- 
drama, and Sociometry will be conducted 
by J. L. Moreno, director of the Psycho- 
dramatic Institute of New York for the 
study of psychodrama as a group therapy by 
psychiatrists and persons in the fields of 
guidance and correction. 

In co-operation with the Iliff School of 
Theology at the University, a Religious 
Drama Workshop will be conducted by 
Louis Wilson, co-author with Fred East- 
man of Drama in the Church. 

A Workshop for Professional Regional 
Writers will be conducted by Harold G. 
Merriam, University of Montana English 
professor and chairman of the Humanities 
Division, and outstanding writers from the 
Rocky Mountain Region. Regional re- 
sources of western folklore will be utilized 
for writing purposes. 

The first Denver Radio Institute will be 
held at the University of Denver and will 
present nationally known radio officials and 
authorities throughout the summer. Courses 
offered will include: “Radio Broadcasting in 
Schools,” “Radio Announcing,” “Religious 
Programs,” “Radio News,’ ‘Radio for 
Children,” “‘Recording- and Control-Room 
Techniques,” and “Television Broadcast- 
ing.” 


Fisk University—The Second Annual 
Institute of Race Relations will be held 
July 2-21, under the auspices of the Race 
Relations Division of the American Mission- 
ary Society. Nine special seminars are 
planned as follows: 


1. Federal Policies and Practices toward 
Racial Minorities 
2. The Problems of Racial Adjustment and 


Integration in Industry and Labor Organiza- 
tions. 


Community relations—problems, programs, 
and techniques of official and citizens’ commit- 
tees and organizations working in the field of 
race relations. This general topic will be re- 
viewed in three separate seminars: 

3. Official and Citizens’ Interracial Com- 
mittees 

4. Public and Private Housing for Low In- 
come Groups and Restrictive Covenants 

5. Problems of Urban Adjustment of the 
Major Minority Groups in the United States— 
Health, Recreation, Transportation, and Other 
Problems of General Welfare 

6. The Church and Race Relations 

7. The South, Including the Rural Aspects 
of Race Relations 

8. The Press, Radio, Cinema, and Other 
Means of Social Control 

9. Intercultural and Interracial Education 


These special seminars are interrelated 
and will be so conducted. Among the con- 
sultants and discussion leaders will be W. 
W. Alexander, formerly the director of the 
Farm Security Administration; vice-presi- 
dent, Julius Rosenwald. Fund; Fred L. Brown- 
lee, general secretary, American Missionary 
Association Division, New York; Allison 
Davis, assistant professor of education, 
University of Chicago; Rachel Davis- 
Du-Bois, director, Intercultural Education 
Workshop, New York; Edwin R. Embree, 
president, Julius Rosenwald Fund; chair- 
man, Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, Chicago; Charles H. Houston, at- 
torney, member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice; Giles 
A. Hubert, head of the department of eco- 
nomics, Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Frayser T. Lane, civic director, 
Chicago Urban League; Ruth A. Morton, 
director, American Missionary Association 
Schools, New York; Ira DeA. Reid (co- 
ordinator of discussion groups), professor of 
sociology, Atlanta University; associate 
director, Southern Regional Council; Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Charles H. Thompson, head of 
the department of education, Howard Uni- 
versity; Willard S. Townsend, member, 
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Executive Committee, C.I.0.; international 
president, U.T.S.E. of A.; Robert C. Weaver, 
director, Community Services, American 
Council on Race Relations; and Louis Wirth, 
professor of sociology, University of Chicago. 
Additional Information may be secured 
from Charles S. Johnson, director, Division 
of Race Relations, American Missionary 
Association, Fisk University, Nashville 8, 
Tennessee. 

Werner J. Cahnman will join the Univer- 
sity of Atlanta summer-school staff. He will 
teach social stratification and colonial 
policies. 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards, 1945.— 
Ninety-six fellowships were announced in 
April. Forty-one of the newly appointed 
Fellows received their awards under the 
Foundation’s plan for post-service fellow- 
ships available to Americans who are en- 
gaged directly in the war effort, in the Army, 
Navy, and civilian war agencies. Their 
fellowships will be held for their use after 
they are discharged from service. 

Two of the Fellows will carry on studies 
of Japanese affairs. They are: 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert King Hall (Navy), 
formerly assistant director of the Commis- 
sion on English Language Studies, Harvard 
University: A study of the educational situ- 
ation in Japan at the close of hostilities, with 
a view to formulating recommendations for 
the rehabilitation of the Japanese education- 
al system 


Bradford Smith, chief of Central Pacific Opera- 
tions of the Office of War Information, 
Honolulu: The writing of a book on the his- 
tory of Japanese immigration to the United 
States. Mr. Smith plans his book to be a 
human story of the merging of two cultures, 
American and Japanese, and of the changing 


pattern of life in successive generations in 
America. 


Other fellowships of interest to social 
scientists are: 


Private Edward Rosen (Army), instructor in 
history, College of the City of New York: 
A study of the place of Copernicus in the 
development of modern thought 


Lieutenant Barnaby Conrad Keeney (Army), 
formerly instructor in history, Harvard Uni- 
versity: A study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the feudal institution of judgment 
by peers on the continent of Europe and in 
England 


Lieutenant C. Vann Woodward (Navy), profes- 
sor of history, Scripps College, Claremont, 
California: The completion of a book to be 
entitled “Origins of the New South 1880- 
191 3” 

Warrant Officer (j.g.) William Farr Church 
(Army), instructor in history, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington: A study of political 
thought in seventeenth-century France 


Jerre Manguine, writer, Rochester, New York, 
now doing war work in the Office of the Com- 
missioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, Philadel- 
phia: The preparation of a book on the re- 
construction of Sicily, treating of its political, 
spiritual, and economic rehabilitation 


Dale L. Morgan of Salt Lake City, now working 
in the Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: A history of Mormonism and 
the Mormons with particular reference to the 
influence of the Mormons upon American 
life since 1830 

Master Sergeant Henry William Spiegel (Army): 
A postwar study of industrial planning in 
Brazil, with especial emphasis on the prin- 
ciples guiding it and its mechanisms. Ser- 
geant Spiegel, who is on leave from Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, is the author of The 
Economics of Total War. 


In addition to the above forty-one post- 
service fellowships, the Foundation also 
awarded fifty-five fellowships for use by the 
recipients in the course of the year 1945-46: 


William Clement Eaton, professor of history, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania: 
A study of liberalism in the New South, 
1865-1929 

Paul Henry Giddens, professor of history and 
political science, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania: A study of the growth of 
the petroleum industry in the United States, 
1870-1895. Giddens, who is curator of the 
Drake Well Memorial Park, Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, is the author of The Birth of 
the Oil Industry. 


Henry F. Pringle, writer, Washington, D.C.: 
The preparation of a history of the second 
World War on the home front as well as on 
the military front 

Benjamin N. Nelson, historian and lecturer, 
Y.M.H.A., New York City: Studies of the 
relations between conscience and casuistry 
in the moral philosophy and law of the later 
Middle Ages (twelfth-sixteenth centuries) 

Charles W. Jones, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Cornell University: A study of Ro- 
manesque literature, with special reference 
to the influence of social conditions upon 
literary form 

Hans Rosenberg, assistant professor of history, 
Brooklyn College: The writing of a book to 
be entitled ‘The Prusso-German Junkers: 
A History of a Social Class” 

Frederick Ludwig Will, assistant professor of 
philosophy, University of Illinois: Research 
in the theory of knowledge, with special ref- 
erence to the problems of empiricism 

Abraham Kaplan, instructor in philosophy, New 
York University: An application of semantic 
analysis to the discourse of ethics, politics, 
and aesthetics, leading to a formulation of 
criteria of meaning, truth, and value in these 
fields distinct from, but compatible with, 
those of the logic of science 


C. Wright Mills, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Maryland: The preparation of 
a book to be entitled “The White-Collar 
Man: A Study of Middle-Class People” 


Harvard University.—CarleC.Zimmerman 
resumed teaching in July, 1944, after three 
years’ service in the Army Air Corps. He 
was honorably discharged with the rank of 
major. 

George C. Homans has been on leave of 
absence from the department and has been 
in the United States Naval Reserve for 
more than three years. He has recently been 
promoted to lieutenant commander and is 
serving as a beach master in the Pacific 
theater. His address is: Staff, Commander 
Transport Division 69, % Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, California. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Arthur K. Davis has 
been serving in the Navy as an air combat 
intelligence officer until recently in the 
European theater but has returned to this 
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country awaiting probable transfer to the 
Pacific theater. His address is: N.A.C.LS., 
Quonset Point, Rhode Island. 

M. F. Ashley Montague, of Hahnemann 
Medical College, Philadelphia, is visiting 
lecturer in sociology for the spring term. 


Housing Authority, Newark; New Jersey.— 
The Social Effects of Public Housing, a study 
published in April, is available for free dis- 
tribution on request to the Housing Au- 
thority. 


University of Kansas.—Carroll W. Clark 
has resumed his duties as head of the de- 
partment of sociology after serving two 
years and nine months in the Air Corps at 
Selman Field, Louisiana, as wing training 
officer, then as commanding officer of the 
pre-flight school, and, finally, with the rank 
of major, in a new school for bombardier 
combat returnees. 

Marston McCluggage is on leave and is 
now a Navy lieutenant and the commandant 
of the Naval Training School, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


University of Maryland.—C. Wright 
Mills, associate professor of sociology, has 
just completed “Big Business and the 
Middle Class: A Report on Six Cities,” for 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. It was 
used in May as an exhibit in a Senate Hear- 
ing of the Smaller Business Committee. He 
is on leave of absence and at present is 
teaching ir. the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. He has been awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for the year 1946 to finish a 
book on “The White-Collar Man: A Study 
of Middle-Class People.”’ 


University  Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell, chairman o. the sociology department, 
has returned to the university after thirty- 
two months in the Army Air Forces as a 
training, intelligence, and historical officer. 
He has gone on the inactive list as lieu- 
tenant colonel. For sixteen months he was 
with the headquarters of the Ninth Air 
Force and the headquarters of the First 
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Allied Airborne Army, in England and 
Normandy. 

Candidates for higher degrees in sociology 
may be interested to learn that a number of 
positions are open in the men’s residence 
halls at the University of Michigan for 
those who have an interest and competence 
in student counseling and student adminis- 
tration and who might be interested in sup- 
plementing their maintenance while pursu- 
ing graduate studies. Any persons interested 
may communicate with this department. 


University of Minnesota.—Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, professor of sociology, is on leave 
for the remainder of the spring and summer 
quarters, having accepted an assignment 
from the War Department to study the 
psychological effects of strategic bombing 
in Germany. 


University of Missouri.—Brewton Berry 
has accepted an appointment as professor 
and head of the department of sociology at 
Rhode Island State College, assuming his 
duties there in June. 


New School for Social Research.—The 
tenth summer session of the graduate school 
will open on Monday, June 11, and run 
through Thursday, August 2. Ten graduate 
courses, most of which are closely concerned 
with war and postwar problems will be 
offered, all granting three points of credit 
toward graduate degrees. Topics include 
money and monetary proposals; civil rights 
and discrimination, with special reference to 
the newly enacted Ives-Quinn law; inter- 
national organization, emphasizing the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan, U.N.R.R.A., etc.; 
employment and unemployment; economic 
theory ; classical political philosophy; Amer- 
ican sociology; dominant ideals of Western 
civilization; social psychology of leadership; 
Max Weber. Students enrolled in the A.B. 
program of the New School will be admitted 
to the summer session and may earn credit 
for that degree. 

Abba P. Lerner is dean of the summer 
school; Carl Mayer, secretary. Other faculty 


members include Philips Bradley, Ephriam 
Fischoff, Alfred Kahler, Alexander H. 
Pekelis, Leo Strauss, Arthur L. Swift, and 
Frieda Wunderlich. Three scholarships have 
been established for the summer term. 


New York School of Social Work.—The 
following summer institutes will be held: 


Series A—July 9-20: 
Community Responsibility for Services to 
Veterans (E. C. Lindeman) 
Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans’ Problems 
(Melly Simon) 
Current Problems in Child Welfare (Dorothy 
Hutchinson) 
Psychiatry in Social Case Work with Chil- 
dren (Dr. Viola Bernard) 
Series B—July 23—August 3: 
Public Relations in Social Work (Natalie 
Linderholm) 
Experiences of a Veterans’ Service Center 
(Louis Bennett and Ethel L. Ginsberg) 
Supervision in Social Case Work (Helen 
Harris Perlman) 
Current Trends in Case Work (Gordon 
Hamilton) 
Series C—August 6-17: 
Administrative Problems in International 
Social Work (Clarence King) 
Practical Problems of Racial and Cultural 
Conflict (Mary E. Hurlbutt) 
Group Work Services in the Reconversion 
Period (Nathan E. Cohen) 
Current Developments in Community Or- 
ganization (Arthur Dunham) 


University of New Zealand.—Ernest Bea- 
glehole, lecturer in mental and moral philos- 
phy at Victoria Cqllege, has made a number 
of contributions to the field of social psy- 
chology and personality study, using more 
particularly materials from primitive so- 
cieties. At the moment he is preparing for 
publication a social psychological study of a 
present-day Maoricommunity. 


Northwestern University —Janina Adam- 
czyk, who for many years has been an in- 
structor in the department of sociology, has 
recently accepted a position as associate 
professor and acting chairman of the de- 
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partment of sociology of the University of 
Toledo. At the University of Toledo she 
will teach courses in theoretical and applied 
sociology. 


Office of War Information.—Henrik In- 
field, who is in London with O.W.L., reports 
that his two books, Cooperative Living in 
Palestine and Cooperative Communities at 
Work, recently published by the Dryden 
Press, are being published also in the Kegan 
Paul series, ‘Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction,” edited by Karl Mannheim, in 
England. 


Rocky Mountain Rural Library Institute. 
—Sponsored jointly by Colorado A. & M. 
College and the School of Librarianship of 
the University of Denver, the summer in- 
stitute will be held from July 23 to August 
10. In the first section—to be held at Fort 
Collins—the sessions will be devoted largely 
to questions of major interest to rural edu- 
cational leaders, rural sociologists, agricul- 
tural extension personnel, library trustees, 
leaders of rural life, and librarians who are 
interested in the broader aspects of rural 
library administration. Those to appear on 
the program are Carl Kraenzel, Montana 
State; R. W. Roshelley, Colorado A. & M.; 
G. T. Hudson, Colorado A. & M.; B. F. 
Coen, Colorado A. & M.; and others. In the 
second section—to be held in Denver—in- 
terest will be centered on the problems of the 
professionai librarian or present members of 
rural library staffs. For further information 
write to James G. Hadgson, Librarian, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; or to Harriet E. Howe, Director, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, 211 Fifteenth Street, Denver 2, Colora- 
do. 


University of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia.—Professor R. M. Berndt of the 
department of anthropology and Mrs. Berndt 
are at present engaged in field work in the 
Northern Territory of Australia. Their 
address is: Birrundudu, Northern Territory. 


Wartime Social Survey, London.—The 
Journal has received the reprints from Louis 
Moss, the director of research of ‘Social 
Survey Technique of Obtaining Housing 
Information,” by Dennis Chapman, senior 
research officer, Wartime Social Survey, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, June, 1944; 
“Population Sampling for Social Surveys,” 
by Louis Moss, a paper read before the 
British Psychological Society; and ‘The 
Wartime Social Survey,” by Kathleen Box 
and Geoffrey Thomas, a paper read before 
the Royal Statistical Society, May, 1944, 
and to be published in its journal. 


University of Washington.—George A. 
Lundberg, professor of sociology and statis- 
tics at Bennington College, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology and chairman 
of the department at the University of 
Washington effective October 1, 1945. His 
position carries the title of Walker-Ames 
Professor of Sociology and is the first of a 
limited number of distinguished service 
professorships to be awarded under the 
Walker-Ames Fund. 

Jesse F. Steiner, who has been chairman 
of the department since 1936, will remain on 
the departmental staff as a professor of 
sociology. 


Wayne University—Norman Daymond 
Humphrey, assistant professor of sociology, 
spent the first semester in Tecolotlan, 
Jalisco, Mexico, as a post-doctoral fellow of 
the Rackham Foundation, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He is making a study of a typical 
community from which Detroit and other 
northern urban Mexicans migrated. He 
returned to Wayne for the second semester 
and will then spend the summer in Tecolot- 
lan. 

Edward C. Jandy, associate professor of 
sociology, is serving as a consultant on police 
practices to the American Council on Race 
Relations. He has also formulated and 
taught an in-service course on intercultural 
relations for members of the Detroit Police 
Department. 
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Maude L. Fiero, assistant professor of 
sociology, has introduced a course on the 
“Sociology of Religions.” 


Western Reserve University.—At the School 
of Applied Social Sciences an interracial and 
intercultural seminar in June was led by 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean of the school. Con- 
sultants were Henry Murphy, director of 
the Riverdale Children’s Association, River- 
dale, New York, and Marion Cuthbert of 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 
Lecturers at the institute on programs for 
the “‘teen’”’ age held in June were Alexander 
Martin, psychiatrist, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York; Esther Test, Western Reserve 
University; and Geneva Mathieson, execu- 
tive secretary, Youth in Wartime Commit- 
tee, Ohio State Council of Defense. 

Clyde White was the discussion leader at 
the workshop held in June for teachers of 
undergraduate social work and leadership 
courses. Consultants were Mary Sydney 
Branch, University of Chicago, and con- 
sultant, American Association of Schools of 
Social Work; Anne Fenlason, University of 
Minnesota, chairman of the committee on 
preprofessional education, American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work; and 
Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College, 
president of the Association. 

The public welfare workshop will be 
held July 24 through August 3. Lecturers 
will be Virginia L. Tannar, Western Re- 
serve University; Frank Tallman, Ohio 
Commissioner of Mental Diseases; Agnes 
Van Driel, chief of the division of technical 
training, United States Bureau of Public 
Assistance; and Dean Mayo and Professor 
White. 


Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic—S. M. R. O’Hara, secretary of 
welfare for the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced that the name of the 
Western State Psychiatric Hospital, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, has been changed by 
action of the legislature to Western State 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 

Six junior and six senior residencies in 
psychiatry are available. Junior positions 
offer opportunities in clinical work and 
teaching. Senior positions require previous 
experience in psychiatry; this work is large- 
ly confined to the care and treatment of out- 
patients. Both men and women not subject 
to military service may be appointed. Later 
it may be possible to accept applicants liable — 
for military service if deferment can be ob- 
tained. The stipend is $79 per month and © 
maintenance, subject to withholding tax 
and retirement. Residents must conform to 
Pennsylvania laws relative to licensure. 
Pennsylvania residents are given first pref- 
erence. Further information can be obtained 
from, and application should be made to, 
Grosvenor B. Pearson, M.D., director. 


University of Wisconsin.—Howard Beck- 
er is on leave with the Office of Strategic 
Services in Europe. His address is OSS De- 
tachment, APO 413, % Postmaster, New 
York, New York. 

Leland C. DeVinney is back from over- 
seas and is stationed in Washington, D.C. 
as chief of the Research Branch in the Army 
Morale Division with the rank of major. His 
address is 4030 North Washington Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Virginia. 

W. W. Howells is continuing to serve as 
a lieutenant in the Navy with headquarters 
at 2432 Tracy Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Svend Riemer of Cornell University will 
join the staff of the department of sociology 
and anthropology as a lecturer in 1945-46. 

Miss Ruth Gaunt, recently on the staff 
of the Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Division of Child Welfare, has 
been appointed assistant professor of social 
work. 
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Social Psychology. By KimpaLt Younc. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944. Pp. vi+578. 
$4.00. 

This revised edition of a text published in 
1930 attempts to incorporate relevant features 
of individual psychology and social psychology 
within a totality. Three broad topics are cov- 
ered from these viewpoints: (1) some basic rela- 
tionships of personality to society and culture; 
(2) some aspects of human conflict; and (3) 
mass behavior. 

In integrating the biological individual with- 
in a sociocultural context, the author reviews 
animal societies which possess an elementary 
social control but lack culture or transmitted 
symbolic content. In human societies genetic 
development varies with the cultural emphasis, 
as is amply illustrated by selected preliterate 
and modern groups. Individual dissimilitudes 
within similar milieux, however, are accounted 
for by the constitutional and psychological vari- 
ables, in addition to the social factor, and in 
combination are applied to motivation, learn- 
ing, personality mechanisms, and the rise of the 
self—the last subject as interpreted by George 
Mead and substantiated by Piaget. The func- 
tion of culture in individual growth is limited. 
In motivation any culture offers a range of 
choice which differs with the biological intensi- 
ty of the drives. Sheerly biological or “physio- 
logical imperatives (e.g., hunger, thirst, self- 
preservation, sex), clearly set definite limits to 
the modification of goals. Culture itself cannot 
extensively alter or suppress these, but in the 
derived motives (e.g., aesthetic, religious) cul- 
ture may or may not permit a wide range of 
selection to the individual” (p. 84). 

Though personality types are discussed, the 
adult personality is omitted because of an ex- 
tensive analysis in an interim work, Personality 
and Problems of Adjustment (1940). 

The overlay of meanings, as sociocultural 
reality, includes those types operative in all 
groups and those peculiar to the urban or 
“mass” society. These emotionalized symbols 
include among others stereotypes, myths, cli- 
chés, legends, folklore, the leader symbol, and 
prejudice. Prejudice, “a composite of stereo- 
types, myths and legends,” is regarded as ar- 
rested conflict. The more overt forms of con- 
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flict are revolution, discussed in its cyclic na- 
ture, and war. In the present total war the au- 
thor traces the external steps which change 
civilians into military personnel, lists the de- 
sirable military traits and the morale factors, 
and describes the civilian dislocations, read- 
justments, and types of mental breakdown un- 
der wartime stress. 

Mass behavior, connoting crowd and public 
behavior, is concerned primarily with the im- 
pact of fashion, public opinion, and propaganda 
upon the detached urban personality and upon 
the dispersed mass by such wide-reaching com- 
municative mediums as the newspaper, radio, 
and motion picture. The manipulation of propa- 
ganda techniques in international relations 
transforms these devices into effective war 
weanons. The theme of the work is oriented 
ar. ... social control; and from its segment, 
po’ .cal control, arise the normative implica- 
t’ sof the use and abuse of power. 

author has amassed a wealth of data to 
el.uidate his points and has carefully defined 
his terms, but his use of multiple vantage points 
to clarify a topic gives the book an encyclopedic 
inclusiveness. And this eclecticism raises an im- 
portant question in social psychology. It fuses 
findings derived from the psychological and so- 
ciological points of departure. In human behav- 
ior, Weber’s law of learning or the influence of 
the endocrines on prepotent drives, for example, 
are significant factors and “bear” on social 
adaptability; but in effect such data equate 
social psychology with human development and 
deprive it of an autonomous terrain of concern. 
The techniques run the gamut from those in lab- 
oratory psychology to the case study. Though 
social psychology may be “too immature” to 
have a “well rounded theory or method,” the 
inference seems to be that the findings from as- 
sorted subjects would form a husk from which 
a smooth and shapely discipline eventually can 
be hewn. But it seems dubious to the reviewer 
that an integrated system can be built from 
these disparate strands by sheer empiricism. 

The meeting ground between these ap- 
proaches is in the polling and statistical analy- 
sis of meanings, attitudes, and opinions, which 
cover a substantial portion of this volume. The 
technical excellence of this phase of research 
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has in this respect placed it almost on a level 
with a science. But a nuclear problem of study, 
the personality-culture tie-up, has to some ex- 
tent been neglected by social psychologists and 
has been largely taken up by cultural anthro- 
pologists and by some psychiatrists. 

The author has in this synthesis presented 
the theoretical incongruities as well as the 
trends of research in the field. His scheme of 
motivation and its relationship to culture is a 
thoughtful attempt to solve a recurrent and 
knotty problem. As a revision, new and excel- 
lent chapters have been added and former ones 
expanded and brought up to date. Readable and 
informative, this volume should benefit student 
and researcher alike. A glossary is appended. 


S. Krrson WEINBERG 
Conv. Hospital Staff 
Percy Jones Hospital Center 
Fort Custer, Michigan 


War and Its Causes. By L. L. BERNARD. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1944. Pp. vii+ 
457. $4.25. 

This book is divided into sections dealing, 
respectively, with war as a social institution, 
with the causes of war, and with the future of 
“war. 

The first section attempts to define war and 
to set forth pertinent facts and opinions about 
it. After discussing economic, naturalistic, polit- 
ical, judicial, theological, emotional, ethical, 
and sociological conceptions of war, the author 
arrives at the following “all-purpose” definition. 


War is organized continuous conflict of a tran- 
sient character between or among collectivities of 
any sort capable of arming and organizing them- 
selves for violent struggle carried on by armies in 
the field (or naval units on water) and supported by 
civil or incompletely militarized populations back 
of the battle areas constituted for the pursuit of 
some fairly well defined public or quasi-public ob- 
jectives [p. 28]. 


In spite of its length this definition ignores the 
distinguishing feature of war, at least from the 
legal point of view, that is, the juridical equality 
of the participants. The statements about the 
history and types of war are in general terms 
and unsupported by much concrete evidence. 
For understanding what war has been most 
readers would prefer the recent volume by Lynn 
Montross, War through the Ages. 


In chapters on the prediction of war and the 
time and space distribution of wars Bernard 
summarizes materials from various writers with 
little original contribution of his own. In chap- 
ters on the cost of militarism, changing attitudes 
toward war and ideologies of war, quotations 
from philosophers, jurists, soldiers, historians, 
theologians, sociologists, poets, and others, 
many of them of considerable intrinsic interest, 
are brought together but without suggesting 
important conclusions other than that people 
have had very divergent views about war. 
The author is eclectic and for the most part 
withholds critical judgment concerning these 
opinions. 

The second section on the causes of war 
lacks precise analysis and accurate terminology. 
The author considers psychological, biological, 
economical, political, geographical, and cul- 
tural causes of war. He especially emphasizes 
imperialism as a cause and approves E. M. 
Earl’s definition of imperialism as “the expan- 
sion of national interests beyond the national 
borders” (p. 354). Within this definition he dis- 
tinguishes political, economic, and ecclesiasti- 
cal imperialism. Later he discusses predatory 
imperialism, dynastic imperialism, commercial 
imperialism, strategic imperialism, administra- 
tive imperialism, and financial imperialism. The 
reader may conclude, after going through simi- 
lar subdivisions of all the other “causes of war,”’ 
that there are as many “causes” as there are 
wars. Occam’s warning about pot multiplying 
essences seems to have been forgotten. 


Bernard believes that economic causes of 
war are of major importance. He seeks to refute 
the opponents of “the economic interpretation 
of war” who assume “that if war does not pay 
and is therefore irrational it cannot be the re- 
sult of economic causes. To them the causes are 
chiefly psychological and are based on the er- 
roneous assumption that war does pay—the 
‘great illusion’ of which Norman Angell has had 
much to say” (p. 326). If “economic causes” 
mean activities rationally directed to increasing 
wealth, that is, to doing things that pay, this 
proposition which Bernard opposes appears to 
be a truism. Perhaps, however, Bernard had a 
different conception of economic causes in 
mind. He says that Angell’s theory rests on the 
fallacious assumptions that there is “free ex- 
change or trade among states” and that “gov- 
ernments are not swayed by the economic in- 
terests of their subjects.” This hardly does 
Angell justice. He assumed that if trade were 
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free, if governments were intelligent, and if they 
all put the economic interests of their people 
first, there would be little war. 

Illuminating discussion of causation usually 
depends on precise definition, demonstrated 
quantitative relationships, imaginative insight, 
or incisive illustration. Since the key words in 
most of Bernard’s “causes of war’ are unde- 
fined, since quantitative relationships are sel- 
dom suggested, and since the operation of the 
causes are not often illustrated by concrete and 
suggestive instances, the discussion does little 
to advance thinking. Where historical illustra- 
tions are attempted they are not always con- 
vincing. Thus the repeated statement that the 
“British government actually forced opium 
upon China” in the war of 1838 (pp. 251, 341) 
and the assertion that, after Secretary Stimson 
had sent his nonrecognition note in the Man- 
churian episode of 1931, ‘“‘the British foreign 
office failed to keep its specific promise to send 
a like note to the Japanese government” (p. 
445) show historical carelessness and illustrate 
an anti-British bias rather than the points in 
question. In spite of the author’s hesitancy to 
criticize theories and opinions about the causes 
of war, he is highly critical not only of Britain 
but also of diplomats (p. 443), of the League of 
Nations (p. 444), and of propaganda (p. 351). 
The entire discussion of the causes of war is 
more useful as illustrating the author’s state of 
mind than as throwing light on either the pre- 
diction or the control of war. In fact, in the 
chapters on the latter two topics the author 
seems to pay no attention to his elaborate dis- 
cussion of “the causes of war.” 

The final section of the book suggests seven 
ways to peace: (1) general acceptance of the 
Atlantic Charter; (2) a United States of Europe; 
(3) a new League of Nations; (4) Union Now; 
(5) United States enforcement of world peace; 
(6) abolition of imperialism; and (7) letting na- 
ture take its course until some state conquers 
the rest (pp. 448-56). The author seems to pre- 
fer the first two, expresses little enthusiasm for 
any, and presents little material for judging the 
differences between them or their relative val- 
ues. He appears to think the last may happen 
whatever is done. 

The book deals with a complex and impor- 
tant subject, but it lacks in careful analysis, pre- 
cise definition, trenchant criticism, original 
ideas, illuminating insight, or arresting expres- 
sion. A number of interesting quotations and 
several sketchy expositions of opinions of others 
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may be of some use, as may the nine-page 
Bibliography. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Experimental Sociology: A Study in Method. By 
ERNEST GREENWOOD. With a Foreword by 
F. LAZARSFELD. Morningside Heights, 
N.Y.: King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xvi+ 
165. $2.25. 


This is one of the most important method )- 
logical syntheses in the field of sociology in at 
least a decade. Greenwood has surveyed the 
literature of experimental sociology in this coun- 
try and evaluated it objectively and dispassion- 
ately. No one interested in sociological method 
can afford to overlook it. 

After reviewing five conceptions of experi- 
ment-—the pure, or laboratory, or direct ex- 
periment; the natural, or uncontrolled, or in- 
direct experiment; the ex post facto, or retro- 
spective experiment; controlled observational 
studies; and the trial-and-error experiment— 
Greenwood concludes, on the basis of the cri- 
teria originally formulated by J. S. Mill, that 
only behavior which holds constant all factors 
and varies one at a time (i.e., the controlled ex- 
periment) may legitimately be termed “‘experi- 
mental.” Personally, I would not be so strict as 
Greenwood about limiting the use of the term 
“experiment” to controlled or scientific experi- 
ments. I sympathize with his motivation. Many 
people try to share the prestige of science by la- 
beling any sort of new behavior “experimental.” 
But why deprive the public of a term which it 
has used for generations when by simply adding 
the adjective “scientific” or “controlled” we 
can distinguish the popular from the precise 
usage? I for one see no reason why Pandora’s 
behavior or that of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice or 
the U.S.S.R. or our own republic or prohibition 
or appeasement or minimum wage laws should 
not be called “experiments.” Not all experi- 
ments need be scientific, just as all science need 
not be experimental. Why not be generous 
enough to let the public continue to call its 
trial-and-error or simply curious behavior ex- 
perimental? The use of what Greenwood con- 
siders a tautology, ‘‘controlled experiment,” is a 
minor concession to make. 

Greenwood summarizes a number of experi- 
mental studies from sociology and psychology 
without, however, evaluating them individually. 
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After discussing some of the outstanding tech- 
nical problems of control, he turns to a very 
fair discussion of the psychosocial limitations of 
experimental methods in sociology. Although 
obviously himself a partisan of experiment, he 
in no way glosses over the fundamental prob- 
lems, both psychosocial and technical, in- 
volved; indeed, he even, in my opinion, exagger- 
ates them, particularly the psychosocial ones. 
Most of the psychosocial difficulties if properly 
stated reduce ultimately to technical ones, and 
technical problems nearly always prove amen- 
able to solution when stated in a form suscep- 
tible to scientific attack. 

The chief technical problems of sociological 
experiment as Greenwood sees them are: (1) 
identification of relevant factors, which involves 
insight and careful preliminary study of cases; 
(2) selection of factors for control, which in 
practice if not in theory involves grading them 
in order of importance and controlling only 
the most important; (3) factor equation either 
through precision control (i.e., exact individual 
matching) or through frequency distribution 
control; and (4) randomization in order to elim- 
inate the effect of factors which are not con- 
trolled by distributing them by chance in both 
the control and the experimental groups and 
thus neutralizing them. 

The main psychosocial drawbacks are (1) 
the sacrifice of significance for rigorous control; 
(2) the refusal or reluctance of people to submit 
to manipulation for experimental purposes; (3) 
the vitiating effects of self-selection; (4) the arti- 
ficiality of social experiments, resulting in self- 
conscious and nonnormal behavior; and (5) hu- 
man mobility and social change, which intro- 
duce changes other than those contemplated by 
the experimenter. 

The ex post facto experiment, sponsored par- 
ticularly by Chapin—which works backward 
from the present to the past and imposes its con- 
trols upon records or symbols rather than upon 
human beings directly—solves some of these 
difficulties, while, however, running into new 
ones, such as dependence on complete and ac- 
curate records. But the difficulties are not in- 
superable even for projected experiments (those 
designed at the present and carried forward in- 
to the future). 

As to the first of these psychosocial draw- 
backs: in the past, experimental sociology has 
been at least as much concerned with its method 
as with the results it achieved, and therefore it 
has been justified in trying itself out in fields 


that were relatively simple and easy to exploit. 
The results were, to be sure, trivial in them- 
selves, but the contribution of the method was 
significant. The probing of difficulties was itself 
a valuable contribution. (And the proportion of 
experiments in such mature fields as physics, 
chemistry, and biology which are equally trivial 
we shall perhaps never know. They are shrouded 
in such obscure technical language that we can- 
not even guess.) I am convinced that once we 
become surer of ourselves in this field—and 
Greenwood’s study helps immensely in this re- 
spect—we will be able to formulate iucreasing- 
ly significant problems and design increasingly 
adequate experiments for their solution. In 
other words, the insignificance of the data 
yielded so far by experimental techniques is a 
mark of immaturity rather than inherent in the 
method itself. We do not yet have the know- 
how. Stouffer tells us that experiments in the 
Army are solving a good many problems, and 
no one would accuse the Army of asking its 
technicians for insignificant data." 

Nor do I believe the reluctance of people to 
submit to experimentation is an inherently seri- 
ous drawback. People change. Who would have 
thought twenty-five years ago that tests would 
become in one generation a national pastime, 
that no issue of a popular journal would be com- 
plete without some kind of test or other? Sup- 
pose we had tried to test the generation of the 
1890’s as exhaustively as we test ourselves to- 
day. The reaction would probably have been as 
violent as it is to experimentation today. But in- 
tellectual climates change. A generation from 
now individuals and institutions and groups 
and communities may be clamoring to be sub- 
jected to sociological experiments. Even Muncie 
is said to have come to enjoy its status as guinea 
pig for sociological dissection. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that sociologists 
cannot do anything contrary to the mores, a 
handicap more serious than in other sciences, 
because the mores are themselves subject mat- 
ter of their science. We cannot, as Greenwood 
says, ask people for permission to make bullies 
or cowards or misfits or delinquents out of their 
children in order to test scientific hypotheses as 
to what causes these traits. But we do not need 
to. Here again it is a matter of ingenuity in 
framing questions and designing suitable exper- 
iments for solving them. Would we, for example, 


* Samuel Stouffer, “Social Science and the Sol- 
dier,” in American Society in Wartime, ed. W. F. 
Ogburn (Chicago, 1943), pp. 115-16. 
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have to produce delinquents experimentally in 
order to test our hypotheses about the genesis 
of delinquent behavior? Could we not perform 
the experiment in reverse or by elimination?? 
Assuming adequate time, money, and person- 
nel—of which more later on—we could easily 
design such experiments which would work 
with rather than against the mores. Suppose 
there were n hypotheses to be tested with respect 
to what produces criminal behavior. Let us find 
n+1 groups of subjects, » of which embody one 
each of the crimogenic factors and none of the 
others, that is, one group comes of criminal par- 
ents but shows no psychopathic traits, lives in 
nondelinquent areas, has unbroken families, 
etc., through all the other factors to be tested. 
The »+1 group contains none of the crimo- 
genic factors. Now, within the limits imposed 
by our controls, subject all the groups to the 
most approved, the most wholesome, the most 
anti-cirmogenic influences available, also ac- 
cording to current hypotheses. This subjection 
to desirable influences is our lure or bait or re- 
ward for control. So far from violating the 
mores, we are submitting to them. Now which 
group produces delinquents and in what pro- 
portion? We are, in effect, conducting m experi- 
ments with the +1 group as our control and 
the standardized wholesome influences as our 
stimuli. I am not, of course, proposing this as a 
bona fide design for an experiment—the techni- 
cal difficulties would be enormous and the de- 
fects obvious—but simply to illustrate that it is 
possible to state problems in ways that may not 
be so crucial as they could be if we were not 
limited by the mores but that are nevertheless 
crucial without violating the mores. To dwell on 
the moral limitations of experiment in sociology 
is in effect to try tc excuse ourselves from the 
effort of invention. 

Self-selection, when it attracts people with 
traits associated with the factor being studied, 
is obviously a serious problem but certainly 
amenable to technical solution. Volunteers for 
any experiment can be “equated.” That is, if 
volunteering selects a biased sample, let the 
bias be equally present in the control and in the 
experimental group. Or, as Greenwood himself 
points out, the bias can be randomized in both 
groups and thus neutralized. 

It is true, as Greenwood says, that if people 
know they are subjects of experimentation, they 


? As the null hypothesis does, for example. We 
set it up not because we accept it but as a basis for 
testing some other, often opposite, hypothesis. 
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consciously or unconsciously try to influence 
the results, as the Hawthorne Plant efficiency 
studies by Western Electric demonstrated. But 
this is merely a challenge to technicians. Learn 
to formulate experiments in such a way that 
such biases are neutralized. I do not know off- 
hand how this could be done in every case, but 
certainly if the Western Electric experimenters 
had known at the outset as much about the in- 
fluence of experimental subjects’ attitudes as 
they knew at the end of their experiment, and 
as we all know now, they could have eliminated 
it. Different sets of girls, matched for pertinent 
control factors, could have been exposed to the 
different stimuli (workirg conditions) at the 
same time, using either che original records of 
output or another group as a control; or some 
other device could have been used. We have sim- 
ply learned that the subject’s attitude is an im- 
portant factor to be taken into consideration in 
designing experiments. Preliminary surveys of 
the subject’s biases could be made, as we now do 
in jury selection, and this factor equated or ran- 
domized, as the situation called for. I am sure 
that clever technicians will not find themselves 
stumped here when they have mastered much 
more difficult problems. 

Greenwood recognizes that the artificiality 
of many sociological experiments can be pre- 
vented by ingenious techniques. He also points 
out that contemporaneous comparisons of con- 
trol and experimental groups is preferable to 
successional or before-and-after comparisons of 
a single group, in order to eliminate the influ- 
ence of uncontrolled effects from social change. 
Contemporaneous comparisons, on the other 
hand, run into the danger of infiltration or con- 
tact between the control and the experimental 
groups if they are physically near. This, again, I 
consider a technical problem, since once we 
know the danger, we can provide for it in our 
original design. Human mobility, like all the 
other inevitables, can be, figuratively, insured 
against by proper planning, once we have ex- 
plored its incidence and influence. 

The one great drawback inherent in socio- 
logical experiment that I see, and one that can 
only be minimized but never eliminated by 
technical ingenuity, is that it is, like all scien- 
tific experiment, extremely expensive. It takes 
high-caliber personnel from beginning to end, 
it takes time, and it takes money. My own fears 
about experimental sociology stem from this. 
Once academic sociologists have perfected the 
method, it will be taken over by special interest 
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groups that can afford it and become a powerful 
weapon for discovering exploitive techniques, 
just as so many techniques in psychological re- 
search have been taken over by advertisers, 
propagandists, and public relation counsels for 
exploitive purposes. Social psychologists turned 
over the laws of suggestion, and laboratory psy- 
chologists turned over the laws of color appeal, 
arrangement, etc., to the propagandists and ad- 
vertisers, and now we are all their victims. 
Imagine what a wealthy vested interest could 
afford to do in the way of sociological experi- 
ment, uninhibited by financial considerations or 
by the ethical considerations that might ham- 
string the academician. They could attempt to 
answer such vital questions as: “What is the 
best way to alter the mores in the direction of 
fascism?” “‘What is the best way to alter the 
mores in the direction of intolerance of . 
“What is the best way to alter the mores re- 
garding civil liberties?” etc. They would learn, 
too, since the scientific method grinds out equal- 
ly valid results for sinners as for saints. Ad- 
vertisers are still uncertain about their ability 
to buck fundamental social trends. Experi- 
mental sociology would not only help them an- 
swer this question but would also help them 
learn how to buck these trends if they were not 
already doing so. Those of us who have a public 
welfare interest have a hard time keeping up 
with vested interests, as the race between con- 
sumer and advertiser illustrates. We are sharp- 
ening a tool with as portentous implications as 
any in the history of science. Let us hope that 
experimental sociology does not turn out to be a 
booby trap. 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College 


Representative Bureaucracy: An Interpretation of 
the British Civil Service. By J. DonaAtp 
Kincstey. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1944. Pp. ii+324. 


Professor Kingsley has written a very illu- 
minating book on the British civil service. He 
gives a historical account of the English civil 
service since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and in a second part he analyzes its 
contemporary structure and operation. In both 
parts the author has given major emphasis to 
the impact of the changing class stratification 
on English administration. As a result, the book 
is notable not only for clear organization of the 
material but particularly for its sociological 
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theme, which is unusual in studies of public ad- 
ministration. 

In the historical part the development of 
civil service reform is examined in considerable 
detail in its relation to the emergence of middle- 
class supremacy. Particular emphasis is placed 
on the peculiar interpenetration of aristocracy 
and middle class, which characterizes both Eng- 
lish society and the composition and mental 
outlook of its administrative personnel. Some 
parts of the civil service (e.g., the Foreign 
Office) are even today virtually closed to middle- 
class candidates. But, moreimportant than that, 
the methods of recruitment for the higher ad- 
ministrative positions still favor the candidates 
who have received the traditional, classical 
education. Thus, the social outlook of the ad- 
ministrative personnel is still exceedingly con- 
servative, although in social origin it is broadly 
representative of the middle class. 

In this connection Kingsley presents a theory 
of representative bureaucracy which he has 
hardly developed as fully as might be wished. 
He criticizes the idea of a “‘managerial revolu- 
tion” by pointing out that the key administra- 
tive personnel, which is in control, does not con- 
stitute a social group sui generis. His whole 

book is, in fact, designed to show how the his- 
tory of civil service reform and especially of the 
methods of recruiting the higher administrative 
personnel have been instrumental in making 
this personnel representative of the English 
middle class, both in social derivation and in 
social philosophy. The author goes on to point 
out that bureaucracy will be responsible only 
when it represents in this fasLion the ruling 
groups of a country. Thus, he feels that bureau- 
cratic autonomy is not a danger to democracy 
as long as its personnel is broadly representa- 
tive in this sense. In making this point, the au- 
thor himself avers that in other countries the 
bureaucracy has frequently not been representa- 
tive of the groups “ostensibly” in power (e.g., 
Weimar Republic, France under Léon Blum). 
As a result, it has acted irresponsibly. But he 
fails to consider that England is exceptional with 
regard to the representativeness of its adminis- 
tration. Thus the theory of representative bu- 
reaucracy (which acts responsibly because it 
represents the ruling class) is incomplete as 
long as the possibility of a permanently unrep- 
resentative bureaucracy is not examined. Since 
bureaucratic autonomy is today coupled with a 
vast technological superiority in the use of mili- 
tary equipment, the representativeness of a bu- 
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reaucracy hinges on the particular conditions 
which might favor either a peaceful or a revo- 
lutionary overhauling of the administrative 
personnel—a problem that is real enough in 
view of the present experience encountered in 
Italy, France, Germany, etc. 

I should add, however, that Kingsley’s anal- 
ysis contributes greatly to our understanding of 
bureaucracy by an effective criticism of “‘ad- 
ministrative impartiality.’”’ This impartiality 
means that administrative officers will faith- 
fully execute policies of which they personally 
disapprove. The author points out that such 
impartiality presupposes a similarity of outlook 
between the officials and the groups which de- 
termine policy, because without this basic agree- 
ment administrative discretion would result in 
sabotage rather than in impartiality. Only such 
a basic similarity in outlook makes occasional 
or even frequent disagreements on specific poli- 
cies politically and administratively feasible. 

Sociologists will regret that Kingsley has 
devoted only one chapter to a theoretical analy- 
sis of bureaucracy, while the bulk of his book is 
given over to a historical account of British 
civil service reform. They may question the au- 
thor’s reliance on Professor Laski’s class analy- 
sis and regret that the author did not expand 
on his few but stimulating comparisons of the 
British administration with that of other coun- 
tries. They may also question the wisdom of 
intermingling a historical analysis with techni- 
cal considerations concerning the improvement 
of the civil service. 

These critical remarks are not intended to 
detract from the value of the book. The author 
has, indeed, contributed a study which demon- 
strates the great analytical value of an exami- 
nation of personnel policies for an understand- 
ing of governmental bureaucracy. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860. 
By ArTHUR ALPHONSE EKIRCH, JR. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. ii+305. $3.50. 

The perennial interest in progress and the 
idea of progress again finds expression in this 
book. While long a subject of philosophical 
theorizing, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the idea penetrated the general think- 
ing of the American people. Obviously it turned 


out to be an intellectual element quite compat- 
ible with their interests and experience. While 
any period of a half-century in our history 
would have opened lucrative possibilities for 
surveying the concept, the author has chosen 
that special period of flux and optimism be- 
tween the War of 1812 and the Civil War. 

In the introductory chapter on the heritage 
of the idea, the author, taking his main cue 
from Bury, goes back only to the “explicit 
formulation of the idea in France, Germany, 
and England in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries.” It need only be mentioned in 
passing—and the author admits the possibility — 
that a considerable number of students of prog- 
ress have found good hunting among thinkers 
antedating the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment. 

The body of the work is devoted to the task 
of showing how the purely philosophical idea of 
the Europeans received a high degree of dy- 
namic reality in America, owing to the unique 
experience and the concrete achievement of the 
people. The writer, in conducting his survey of 
current ideas, examines in a most detailed 
fashion speeches given before all manner of 
audiences of the period, articles in scholarly, 
political, religious, and popular journals, books 
from a variety of authors, essays, pamphlets, 
prospectuses, biographies, and even an oc- 
casional report and novel or other piece of 
imaginative writing. 

On the basis of these numerous and varied 
source materials the author examines, as the 
main body of his study, the relation of the 
American progress idea to (1) the political ex- 
periment in democratic government, especially 
as the faith and hope in the general progress of 
democracy was transformed into the dogma of 
political and material expansion; (2) the belief 
in the almost limitless increase of the material 
resources of the nation; (3) the thought about, 
and the practical application of, the powers of 
science and the new technological boons of the 
time, such as the printing press, the steam en- 
gine, the telegraph, medicine, railways, and 
industrialization; (4) the programs of the 
new society—Owenism, the labor movements, 
Fourierism, transcendentalism, philosophical 
anarchism, and the other reforms and panaceas 
then current; (5) the pessimistic, cynical, and 
conservative reactions to the idea of progress by 
the classicists and other tradition-steeped in- 
tellectuals, the churchmen worried about sta- 
bility, and the propertied interests; (6) the 


newly evolving educational programs with their 
mounting enrolments, broadening curriculums, 
and secularization and political centralization; 
and, finally, (7) the qualified affirmation of the 
South, owing to its insistence upon slavery as an 
agency of progress. The views of the critics as 
well as proponents are presented. 

Not only do the great thinkers of the period 
—Bancroft, Edward Everett, Morgan, Brown- 
son, Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Cal- 
houn, Parker, Whitman, Clay, Greeley, Sum- 
ner, John Quincy Adams, Henry C. Carey, 
Francis Bowen, Robert Dale Owen, Beecher, 
Mark Hopkins, Hawthorne, Herman Melville, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Horace Mann—para de 
across the pages, but also a host of others who 
were pertinent in their time but since forgotten. 
In addition to carrying out this task in a most 
competent manner, the author presents a de- 
tailed social ‘“‘closeup” of the period. This is a 
piece of indefatigable and assiduous scholar- 
ship with an almost encyclopedic bibliography. 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Foundations of the Social Sciences. By Otto 
NEvRATH. (“International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science,” Vol. II, No. 1.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
iii+50. $1.00. 


Like many other collective projects, the 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science is more useful 
for its particular sections than for the master- 
idea it is supposed to embody. Some of it is a 
bang and some of it is only a whimper. Morris’ 
Theory of Signs and Dewey’s Theory of Valua- 
tion, for instance, are definite advances in their 
respective fields. The same cannot be said of the 
current release, the tenth so far issued of the 
twenty which are to comprise the first two 
volumes of the Encyclopedia. 

This generously entitled pamphlet carries 
on the central contribution of logical positivism, 
the recognition of verbal snags in the research 
flow, and contains many wise and rather well- 
known suggestions for research procedure. It is 
less doctrinaire than other statements, several 
of which have been set forth upon the sudden 
discovery that the written word can be non- 
sense. In keeping with his stress on the role of 
conventions in research, many of Dr. Neurath’s 
points are wisely displayed as tolerant sugges- 
tions. 
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Yet the content does not approach the 
promise of the title. Too many issues are 
pinched at to permit a real grip upon any of 
them. The pamphlet does not stand up alone, 
that is, it has to be read in close connection 
with other literatures; and I do not find any 
clear-cut aim which unifies any original line of 
argument. One has the feeling that is not close- 
ly enough connected with the going problems 
and live procedures of social research to be very 
useful to many people in the design of studies. 


C. Wricut MILLs 
University of Maryland 


The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought. By 
W. Stark. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 212. $3.50. 


This book is a collection of three serious and 
thought-provoking essays which survey the de- 
velopment of social philosophy underlying the 
growth and decline of economic liberalism. In the 
first essay, which deals with the origins of 
laissez faire philosophy, the author traces the 
ideals of freedom and equality and their mutual 
interdependence back to Locke and Leibnitz; 
the statement of the ideals and their intimate 
connection with a well-ordered universe he 
credits to Leibnitz; the practical aspects of the 
theory, its application to politics and govern- 
ment, chiefly to Locke. 

The second essay, undoubtedly the best part 
of the book, consists of an exhaustive treatment 
of the social and political theories of Thomas 
Hodgskin and William Thompson. The author 
does not confine himself merely to an analytical 
description of the doctrines of these two men, 
whose belief in the smooth functioning of an 
economic system based on pure laissez faire 
was shaken by the more dismal aspects of the 
Industrial Revolution, but he also shows oc- 
casionally the relationship of Hodgskin’s and 
Thompson’s views to their predecessors and 
followers. It would have been advantageous if 
the author had developed more space to the 
latter type of analysis. 

Richard Jennings and H. H. Gossen are the 
economists whose writings are discussed in the 
third essay, which deals with the advent of 
marginal-utility analysis and the changed em- 
phasis on pure economic theory at the expense 
of social reform and questions of public policy. 
The author arrives at the conclusion that this 
development of political economy was a deplor- 
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able decline from the high ideals of the earlier 
writers and sums up his argument with the 
statement that “capitalism has not fulfilled the 
high promise with which it entered upon the 
stage of history;....it has realized the great- 
est possible production ....{but]....it has 
failed to realize the best distribution” (p. 207). 

The first essay is without doubt the weakest 
of the three. The author does not show con- 
vincingly how a workable social philosophy can 
be built on Leibnitz’s naive optimism; he tries 
hard to show that Locke’s theoretical doctrines 
were consistent with his practical recommenda- 
tions. The reader who accepts this view must 
draw the conclusion that Locke’s practical pro- 
posals were highly unrealistic, not to say fool- 
ish. In the second and third essays the chaff and 
the wheat are not always carefully separated. 
These essays contain a good deal of thoughtful 
analysis, but the author confuses somewhat in- 
discriminately the valid fact-statements of the 
writers with their prejudices and their rather 
voluminous preaching. In this way the book 
scarcely contributes to a clarification of the val- 
id issues. 

Despite these occasional defects, the book is 
an important contribution to the sociology of 
knowledge. It deals with an important segment 
of economic and social thought, and the selec- 
tion of representative figures whose views are 
treated in detail has been made with a view to 
concentrating on writers whose works present 
the key problems in a succinct and yet exhaus- 
tive form. 

F. HoseELitTz 
University of Chicago 


The Sociology of Literary Taste. By Levin L. 
Scutick1nG. Translated from the German by 
E. W. Dicxkes. New York: Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1944. Pp. v+78. $2.00. 


This book was first published in Germany in 
1931, and to read it today is to realize how much 
work has been done since then in the field of the 
sociology of literature. For this is little more 
than a notebook containing a fairly scrappy as- 
sortment of suggestions and examples intended 
to illustrate some of the problems awaiting in- 
vestigation by those interested in the mutations 
of literary taste and fashions. On almost every 
point mentioned there has in the last thirteen 
years been some fairly detailed work done, with 
the result that Dr. Schiicking’s essay reads like 
the product of a much more naive mind than 


his other writings (particularly his study of 
character problems in Shakespeare) would lead 
us to attribute to him. 

Though there are many shrewd remarks 
scattered throughout these pages, they do not 
compensate for the lack of all solid investiga- 
tion which characterizes the book as a whole. 
To explain changes in literary taste as arising 
from the development of certain cliques or the 
emergence of a new kind of audience, without 
any inquiry whatever into the social and eco- 
nomic forces which produced the cliques and 
the changed audience, is to explain one mystery 
by another. The problem of causation in the 
history of culture is difficult enough, and the 
relation of literary movements to social and 
economic factors complex enough, as any in- 
vestigator of these phenomena very well 
knows; but the problem is not solved by taking 
the existence or emergence of a type of audi- 
ence as an absolute. Much of Dr. Schiicking’s 
explanations are really no explanations, and 
much of his implied reasoning is circular: a new 
taste emerges because a new audience takes 
control. But the emergence of a taste simply 
means the emergence of a new audience which 
asserts that taste (no literary taste exists apart 
from the readers who profess it), and to say so 
is hardly to advance knowledge. What we re- 
quire is insight into (a) how and why that new 
audience emerged and (+) what aspects of its 
nature and history predisposed it to be the 
champion of that particular taste. These ques- 
tions can only be answered by most careful in- 
vestigation into a field which includes cultural 
psychological, sociological, and economic phe- 
nomena. It is in this field that some of the most 
profitable literary criticism of the past decade 
has ventured, leaving Dr. Schiicking’s 1931 
position very far behind. 

Davip DaIcHES 
British Embassy, Washington 


Sociology of the Renaissance. By ALFRED VON 
Martin. Translated from the German by 
W. L. LuetKens. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x+ 100. $2.50. 


The Renaissance is here studied as a muta- 
tion in social thought, linking medieval and 
modern ideologies. Such thinking is not a spon- 
taneous generation but attached to time, space, 
and circumstance and, above all, to the interests 
of the economic social “ruling class.’”’ Following 
Max Weber, the author endeavors to shake 
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down the multiplicity of events and trends to 
its essential “types” and then to relate the so- 
cial forces to them. Some of these threads are 
the rise of money economy and the consequent 
secularization of thought, the decline of super- 
naturalism and the rise of reason, and the new 
concept of natural law which is no longer second- 
ary to the omnipotence of God but primary and 
dominant in its own right. The church then, by 
a new set of rationalizations and biblical quo- 
tations, came around to an approval of an ethic 
which it had previously abhorred, effecting a 
rapprochement between religion and the capi- 
talist order. The revival of an interest in an- 
tiquity was more a reinforcement of the cur- 
rent interest than an original factor and in that 
sense of relatively minor sociological concern. 

Most of the points of view here set forth are 
already absorbed by competent discussions of 
the Renaissance history. But this refreshingly 
good translation sets forth the interaction of 
vested and acquired interests and attitudes in a 
dynamic period of history in a compact manner. 

The author, Alfred von Martin, presented a 
fragment of this work in the Handwérterbuch 
der Soziologie. The original treatise was pub- 
lished in Germany in 1932 and is now one of a 
series of works published as “The International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion,’”’ edited by Karl Mannheim. 


Joun H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


The Disappearing Daily: Chapters in American 
Newspaper Evolution. By OSWALD GARRISON 
VILLARD. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
Pp. vii+285. $3.50. 


Because of his long and honorable newspaper 
career, Mr. Villard should be given a respectful 
hearing whenever he feels moved to speak of the 
press. He could write the history of half-a- 
century of American journalism in terms of per- 
sonal memoirs. This volume continues the study 
begun with the publication of Some Newspapers 
and Newspapermen in 1923. 

The daily is disappearing by way of extinc- 
tion and amalgamation; its mortality rate is 
rising. In Villard’s opinion it is also disappear- 
ing as a democratic force because the publish- 
ers are very rich men, committed to the defense 
of capitalism and conservatism. It is disappear- 
ing as a moral force, and the writing of editori- 
als has become a conventional exercise that has 
no effect on public affairs. 


In Newspaper Crusaders Silas Bent did a 
conscientious job of pinning good-conduct 
medals on deserving newspapers. Villard does 
the complementary work of chastising. His 
chapters are essentially editorials, most of which 
deplore and view with alarm. He judges news- 
papers by the things they stand for and finds 
many of them mercenary, dishonest, cheap, and 
complacent. His own prejudice against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal, which he 
thinks has misled the nation into an avoidable 
war and is now wrecking the basic democratic 
institutions, animates every chapter: it leads 
him to the discovery of virtue in the Chicago 
Tribune. Though he is more concerned with 
evaluation than with the writing of history, the 
book would be useful as history were it not for 
this pervasive animus. 


The author finds the Associated Press re- 
peatedly guilty of willingness to act as “‘a tool of 
the federal government” (p. 43). He documents 
the statement that the A.P. never represents 
the Negro fairly and is antilabor. These weak- 
nesses he blames on the policy of using iocal 
members to report local events, for that puts 
local values into circulation. 


One of the most interesting chapters is on 
the Yiddish Forward, a nonprofiting-making 
daily. There is no paper quite 'ike it. It largely 
created its own language as it went along, turn- 
ing the common speech of the New York im- 
migrant into a written language. It publishes 
the belles-lettres of the Yiddish world and also 
publishes sensational and poignantly personal 
confessions, which latter Villard thinks is a bad 
habit learned from Hearst. He approves of 
Forward, though with reservations, and succeeds 
in conveying a sense of the paper’s closeness to 
the life of the East Side. 

The last chapter is a nostalgic and very read- 
able account of William Lloyd Garrison, whose 
Liberator was an effective voice against slavery. 
Reflecting on the hardy fiber of his grandfather, 
the author blames the decay of the American 
press on the disappearance of the fine old ster- 
ling qualities. But in a footnote he quotes 
Charles Merz of the New York Times: ‘“The rea- 
son why Horace Greeleys are not writing edi- 
torials today is not the scarcity of Horace Gree- 
leys but the difficulty of finding people who 
would read them.” The readers, too, are not so 
robust as they used to be. 


HELEN MacGILt HuGHEsS 
Chicago, Illinois 
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War, Peace and Non-resistance. By Guy F. 
HERSCHBERGER. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1944. Pp. xv+415. $2.50. 


This volume is written by the professor of 
history and of sociology at Goshen College in 
order to assist the Mennonite people them- 
selves, as well as the general public, to a better 
understanding of their principle of ‘biblical 
nonresistance.” It deals with the scriptural 
basis, the historical development, and the pres- 
ent status of the nonresistant faith and of its 
relation to other forms of pacifism. 

The doctrinal section, which includes more 
than ninety pages, assumes the inerrancy and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. That God in 
the Old Testament commanded the slaying of 
the Amalekites and required that Agag should 
be hewn to pieces the author explains as “‘per- 
missive commands” given to a sinful, lean- 
souled people who had chosen to live on the 
lower, “‘sub-Christian” level. He holds that 
God’s fundamental moral law is unchanging and 
that this law forbids war and requires nonresist- 
ance. The Christian church must thus be a holy 
brotherhood, separate from the state, refusing 
always to sacrifice or compromise this principle. 
To be true to this principle, the Christian may 
not consistently serve as president or congress- 
man of the United States or as governor of the 
state or as member of its legislature; neither may 
he serve as mayor of a city because of the ines- 
capable involvement with coercive measures 
which these offices require. He may, however, 
legitimately teach in a state school and partici- 
pate in the public health service, in road-build- 
ing, forestry, soil conservation, and the like. 

The historical review of the vicissitudes of 
the principle of nonresistance in the Anabaptist 
movement and among the Mennonites is care- 
fully done and is of real interest and value, par- 
ticularly so the chapters on the two world wars. 
Of greatest interest are the two lengthy chap- 
ters on “biblical nonresistance and modern paci- 
fism.” These chapters show the effects of inti- 
mate contacts with pacifists of various types 
which the C.P.S. program has forced upon the 
leaders of the historic peace churches. The au- 
thor has gone carefully through the files of the 
various publications in which C.P.S. abounds 
and has extracted some very telling quotations. 
It is clear that, to him as well as to other leaders 
of the peace churches, the “absolutist” has con- 
stituted a very puzzling and trying enigma. 

It is to be noted that, of the historic peace 
churches, the Mennonites have adhered most 
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consistently to the pacifist position. In the 
Church of the Brethren only one out of ten of 
their young men has made a stand as a pacifist. 
Among the Quakers the proportion is still less. 
The Mennonites thus constitute about 40 per 
cent of, the C.P.S. enrolment, while the propor- 
tion of Brethren is 12 per cent and of Quakers 7 
per cent. 

For the sociologist, Professor Herschberger’s 
book will be a valuable source of information re- 
garding a significant religious group and its atti- 
tude with reference to a problem which is likely 
to become of increasing importance. 


ANTON BOISEN 
Elgin, Illinois 


Social-Economic Movements. By Harry W. 
LAIDLER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1944. Pp. v+751. 


The present volume incorporates a part of 
the author’s earlier publication, A History of 
Socialist Thought. The present volume merits be- 
ing mentioned among the few textbooks on the 
history of social doctrines which are written 
with an adequate firsthand familiarity with the 
underlying source material. The author, more- 
over, can rightly claim credit for the only com- 
prehensive history of the subject published in 
English. 

The first part of Social-Economic Movements 
offers a historical review of early utopias from 
the Prophets to Robert Owen and Brook Farm. 
Marxism and revisionism, the Fabian move- 
ment, French syndicalism, and English guild 
socialism are presented in considerable detail 
of history, biography, and doctrine. Some hun- 
dred and twenty pages are devoted to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, from the Communist Mani- 
festo and the November Revolution to the 
Soviet constitution of 1936 and the abandon- 
ment of the Third International. The last third 
of the book is a comprehensive inventory of the 
socialist and co-operative movements in recent 
times, their ideological metamorphoses, and 
their political role in the countries in which they 
are established. 

While the treatment of the material is not 
uniform, varying from sketchy outlines to most 
extensive descriptions, the author has covered 
considerable ground and covered it with unique 
competence. The material presented is well doc- 
umented throughout the book. A selective but 
fairly extensive bibliography is appended to 
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what must be considered the standard textbook 
on the subject. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Patients Have’ Families. By HENRY B. R1cHARD- 
son, M.D. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. xx+408. $3.00. 


This volume represents a novel venture into 
what a doctor considers a fundamental type of 
research. The type selected, and its treatment, 
reveal an extremely acute observer of the prac- 
tice of medicine. Without employing the lan- 
guage of sociology, he uses its insights to study 
the system of medical services and a wide range 
of nonmedical problems which trouble the medi- 
cal practitioner. Surgeons may ask whether it is 
insight or humor which leads him to state “‘the 
effects [of an operation] can be ascribed to many 
things besides the operation itself; the removal 
of the patient from the stress of home environ- 
ment to the hospital, the attention he receives, 
his enhanced sense of importance, the long rest 
in bed, and, above all, the intensely dramatic 
aspects of the operation. Failure to improve, at 
least temporarily, under such conditions might 
be attributed to sheer obstinacy” (p. 166). 

The study focuses attention on a central 
problem of present-day medicine—how to bring 
to bear on a given case the array of specialists 
needed to deal with all aspects of the case. The 
author explores, but does not limit himself to, 
the institutional machinery, formal and infor- 
mal, which serves this function. He probes the 
more fundamental problem of establishing co- 
operation, or even communication, between 
fields as traditionally isolated as medicine, psy- 
chiatry, public health, and social service. 

His analysis of the healing process leads to 
the conclusion that patients have families. This 
is a new perspective in medicine; it means that 
the patient is viewed not as a case, nor just as a 

person, but as part of a family constellation. 
‘Hence, treatment must be seen in terms of fam- 
ily roles and the function of illness in the family. 
Illness is considered “an integral part of the 
family equilibrium” (p. 150). It may be the 
major weapon by which a family member pre- 
serves his status. In such a case healing repre- 
sents a threat to the person. Such is the milieu 
within which healing proceeds. 

This style of thinking lends itself explicitly 
to matters of diagnosis and treatment. Illness, 


from this point of view, is not an extraneous 
happening but one element in the web of family 
living. Distinctive family types generate dis- 
tinctive illnesses. Digestive disorders, heart 
conditions, and nervous diseases are related to 
family types. The pattern of illness which de- 
velops is not a simple product of the mode of 
life of a family; illness, when present in one 
member, becomes a definition of the situation 
for other members. The families studied showed 
a marked tendency for various members to 
share the same ailment. Obvicusly, this type of 
analysis applies only to certain classes of illness. 
Presumably, it applies to “those patients whose 
difficulties are in the field of the emotions. These 
constitute more than half of [the physician’s] 
practice” (p. 166). Those who have considered 
ulcer an occupational hazard of the intellectual 
life will be somewhat taken aback by this analy- 
sis. The author has the most enlightening ex- 
planation offered to date for the prevalence of 
ulcer in the armed services. 

Students of sampling may lift an eyebrow at 
a study revolving about a dozen families. The 
study is frankly exploratory; it is important be- 
cause it tackles weighty problems; the author 
has raised these problems by exploring the mar- 
gin between medicine and sociology. 


OswaLp HALL 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Canada 


American Medical Practice in the Perspectives of 
a Century. By BERNHARD J. STERN. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. xvit+ 
156. $1.50. 


This compact volume is a very meaty sum- 
mary of a century of medical history. It draws 
together elusive materials encountered in the 
course of much research and also selects the rele- 
vant findings from a broad range of recent sur- 
veys which touch on medical matters. 

In general, the book is oriented toward the 
“problems” of medical care. Nevertheless, from 
the standpoint of research in sociology, it is ex- 
tremely provocative. There is an excellent state- 
ment of the development of the specialist and of 
the relationships of specialists and general prac- 
titioners to their clienteles. The economics of 
medicine is treated in terms of patient loads, in- 
comes and the ways they are acquired and dis- 
tributed, and the distribution of practitioners 
and other medical services. 
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The book has a wealth of statistical data and 
a vast amount of detail and is eminently read- 
able. 
OswaLp HALL 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Canada 


Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: El 
Cerrito, New Mexico. By OLEN LEONARD and 
C. P. Loomis. (“Rural Life Studies,”’ No. 1.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
November, 1941. Pp. 72. 


Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
Sublette, Kansas. By EArt H. Be t. (‘Rural 
Life Studies,” No. 2.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, September, 1942. 
Pp. 113. 

Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
Landaf, New Hampshire. By KENNETH 
and Youne. (“Rural 
Life Studies,” No. 3.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, April, 1942. Pp. 117. 


Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. By WALTER M. KOLLMORGEN. 
(“Rural Life Studies,” No. 4.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, September, 
1942. Pp. 105. 

Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
Irwin, Iowa. By EDwarp O. MOE and Cari 
C. Taytor. (“Rural Life Studies,” No. 5.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
December, 1942. Pp. 93. 

Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
Harmony, Georgia. By WALLER WYNNE. 
(“Rural Life Studies,” No. 6.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, January, 
1943. Pp. 58. 

The six communities of which these studies 
were made were selected as “samples of, or 
points on, a continuum from high community 
stability to great instability” rather than as 
geographic samples of contemporary rural 
America. An Amish community was selected as 
representing highest stability and a Kansas 
“dust-bowl”’ community as representing great- 


est instability; the others are presumed to fall 
somewhere between these extremes. 

The authors played the role of participant 
observer, and each was disciplined in his ob- 
servations by the following rubrics: identifica- 
tion and characterization of the community, 
history and background of settlement, people 
on the land, community organization and values, 
making a living, the farmer’s expanding world, 
and integration and disintegration in communi- 
ty and individual life. 

These rubrics appear to constitute what is 
referred to as “something approaching a com- 
monalty of observations.” This is as close as the 
studies come to an explicitly stated common 
frame of reference. The rubrics thus suggest 
rather than comprise an adequate logical frame- 
work for the studies taken singly or together. 
In the absence of such a clear and explicit frame 
of reference one must ask: Community stability 
or instability with reference to what pervasive 
process? In the reviewer’s view it is the attempt 
of any one of the six communities to maintain 
its socioeconomic integrity in the process of be- 
ing more completely drawn into the Great So- 
ciety. In this “drawing-in’”’ the market is the 
prime mover. 

The degree of unsettlement found in these 
communities is then incident to the transition 
from “status to contract” or from a sacred and 
self-sufficient to a secular and interdependent 
economy and culture. These are alternative 
ways of identifying the continuum along which 
the communities range themselves from high 
stability to great instability. 

The absence of an explicitly stated principle 
which would have furnished the logical matrix 
for the studies is their major weakness. Even 
this fault is somewhat modified by the fact that 
scattered passages reveal an insight which stems 
from the perspective suggested here. Represen- 
tative of these, and to be found in the better ex- 
ecuted monographs, are the following: “changes 
.... hurried on by the pressures and pulls and 
an encroaching urban and industrial society”’; 
“the difficulty of maintaining community eco- 
nomic and social self-sufficiency in a period of 
increasing commercialization”; and the obser- 
vation that “prosperity is contingent not only 
on the size and quality of the crops but on de- 
velopments in regional, national, and interna- 
tional markets.” 

Despite the uneven quality of the studies, 
they make an interesting and useful contribu- 
tion to a problem which concerns not only the 
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sociologist but the economist, political scientist, 
and cultural anthropologist. A judgment con- 
cerning the contribution which they make to 
methodology must await the appearance of the 
promised seventh volume, which is to deal with 
“the complete methodology used” as well as a 
body of generalizations. 

The reviewer’s interest in the teaching of the 
social sciences prompts the suggestion that it 
would be “nice” if the people in these communi- 
ties, and others in comparable situations, 
might have an opportunity to read the studies 
and thus know what is happening to them. The 
social scientist, unlike the physicist, inherits an 
obligation to do this. But usually he does little 
about it; and thus knowledge, like prosperity, 
trickles down to those who perhaps most need 
it at something like a snail’s pace. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Neosho, Missouri, under the Impact of Army 
Camp Construction: A Dynamic Situation. By 
LuctttE T. Kouter. (“University of Mis- 
souri Studies,” Vol. XIX, No. 4.) Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri, 1944. Pp. ii+ 
121. $1.25. 


A number of studies have been made of cer- 
tain demographic and economic aspects of rapid 
changes brought about in communities by the 
establishment of war plants and camps. This 
one is different. The author went out to live in 
the community, after making herself familiar 
with its history, and saw for herself. It is an 
Ozark town, which formerly was quiet and 
stable. She has followed through the effects of 
the camp-construction boom on life in general, 
on various social problems, and on local insti- 
tutions. The account is well flavored with per- 
sonal observations and with the comments of 
local people. 

In general, the local péople were hostile to 
having the camp and, when their protests 
availed nothing, turned their hostility upon the 
people who came to do the building. But in time 
they rented their rooms to the new people, sold 
them goods, and otherwise served them for 
profit. But they did not open the ranks of local 
cliques and clubs to them. In fact, one has the 
impression from the account that the local 
social structure has been but little affected. 

The situation is, as the author says, too ac- 
tive to allow much prediction of the net final 


effects of the change. The construction workers 
have been followed by the soldiers, who are 
trained in the completed camp. But the study 
was well worth the doing, both for the record 
and for the analysis made. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Swedes and the Swedish Settlements in North 
America. By HELGE NELSON. 2 vols. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup; New York: Albert Bon- 
nier, 1943. Vol. I (text), pp. ii+441; Vol. II 
(atlas), 73 pls. $24.00. 


This rather elaborate report by the professor 
of geography in the University of Lund, Sweden, 
is the result of about a quarter of a century of 
study, in the course of which four journeys were 
made to North America (in 1921, 1925, 1926, 
and 1933). These travels were made possible by 
government grants and traveling scholarships 
from several foundations. In the Preface the au- 
thor expresses his indebtedness to Professor 
Nils Hammerstrand “for the translation into 
the English language,” but it is not entirely 
clear whether or not the responsibility for the 
translation is shared by Professor Nelson as well. 
The translation is in many places literal rather 
than idiomatic, and there are irregular arrange- 
ments of words and phrases. However, the 
meaning is nearly always clear, and for the 
most part the text is quite readable. 

The author states that his interest in North 
American Swedish settlements grew out of his 
participation in the eomprehensive emigration 
studies in Sweden during the first decade of the 
century. He became familiar with the motives 
and factors which entered into the emigration 
from Sweden to America, and his interest was 
aroused in the way the Swedes distributed 
themselves in the new country. It is primarily, 
therefore, a demographic study. 

Following the introductory chapter in Vol- 
ume I, the author gives a brief description of 
the geographic regions of North America, a re- 
view of the general westward movement of pop- 
ulation since 1790. and a brief history of immi- 
gration from Sweden with relation to the speci- 
fic districts of Sweden from which the immi- 
grants came. From this point on (beginning 
with chap. v) the volume deals with the main 
problem: the geographic distribution of the im- 
migrants in America. The problem is treated by 
regions and by states and provinces in the 
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United States and Canada. There is, moreover, 
special treatment of counties and communities 
in which the Swedes gathered in significant 
numbers and played an important role in the 
social and economic development. The names of 
individuals who have gained some measure of 
prominence in the various communities are 
cited. 

The demographic data are drawn from the 
United States Census, especially that of 1930. 
The historical data are drawn from numerous 
sources in both Sweden and the United States 
and Canada. These sources include newspapers 
and other periodicals, as well as church and 
other archives, and the more extensive treatises 
on the subject, such as George M. Stephenson’s 
The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration. 

Reference is made throughout the discussion 
of the various localities to the rapidity of assimi- 
lation of the Swedes in America. This observa- 
tion is confirmed by the 1940 ‘‘Mother-Tongue 
Census” (not available at the time to Mr. Nel- 
son), which shows that, of those reporting Swed- 
ish as the mother-tongue, only about 4 per cent 
are third generation or later, compared with 12 
per cent for the Norwegian stock, for example, 
and 19 per cent for the German. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor 
Nelson ascribes too much importance to the 
geographic environment as a determining factor 
in the location of the Swedes in the United 
States. For example, he says: 


The migration of the Swedes to different areas is 
however determined in a high degree by the natural 
conditions of the country whence they hail, by their 
having lived in forest regions or on the plains at 
home in Sweden, by their occupations which make 
one fit for living in one particular region, the other 
fit for living in another. Thus, it is not accidental 
that they have settled in great number in the forest 
regions of Minnesota with their relatively temperate 
climate, not either accidental that so many Swedes 
from Virmland, Dalecarlia and Norrland are to be 
found in the forests and sawmills of the Pacific Coast 
—both their habitual wielding of an axe at home in 
Sweden and their being accustomed to a similar na- 
ture account for this [I, 54]. 


This is a familiar thesis often advanced also 
to explain the location of Finns, German, and 
other groups in the New World. It overlooks 
what is probably the main factor in their loca- 
tion, namely, that it was in precisely these areas 
that unappropriated land could most easily be 
secured at the time when the first waves of im- 
migration came in. Moreover, these lands were 


more accessible both from the standpoint of 
distance from the main ports of entry and the 
east-west transportation facilities. It was, in 
short, more likely the fortuitious convergence of 
several factors other than the similarity of the 
landscapes of Sweden and the Northwest which 
account for the distribution of the immigrants. 
That they were able to put to immediate use 
their facility with the ax in the forests of Ameri- 
ca was incidental. 

Elsewhere, the author refers to the “Swedish 
inborn love of nature and turn of mind” as re- 
acting against the environment of the plains 
(p. 4) and, again: “The dear memory of Swedish 
nature with its forest and lakes and its austere 
beauty no doubt played a trick on the Swede— 
he did not always choose the best ground but 
that which somewhat reminded him of his na- 
tive country” (p. 4). But not even the old-stock 
Americans regarded the plains as a fit or even 
possible place of abode until after 1850 and es- 
pecially after the Civil War. There was neither 
water nor fuel. Until well-drilling machinery 
and a plow suitable for breaking sod were de- 
veloped and made available, and the develop- 
ment of railways made fuel available to the set- 
tlers, the plains could hardly have been settled. 

But this criticism of the author’s geographic 
determinism should not prejudice the reader 
against what is the chief contribution of this 
important work. It is a definitive and scholarly 
treatment of one of the most important ethnic 
elements in the North America population. The 
extensive series of maps in the atlas, as well as 
the text itself, shows meticulous regard for detail. 
The student of American ethnic groups will find 
this an indispensable reference work on the 
Swedes. 

Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy. 
By J. S. Furntvatv. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 
xxiv+ 503. $4.00. 


This is the American edition of a book pub- 
lished in England in 1939. It is unfortunate 
that circumstances have so delayed its publica- 
tion here. 

The first half of the book gives a history of 
the development of Dutch colonial administra- 
tion in Netherlands India. It describes its be- 
ginnings in the Dutch East India Company, a 
straightforward story of exploitation, in which 
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administration is undertaken solely as an inci- 
dent of trade. After the fall of the Company at 
the end of the eighteenth century, there suc- 
ceeded what the author calls “‘years of confu- 
sion” (1795-1815), followed by “years of uncer- 
tainty” (1815-30), in which no consistent ad- 
ministrative or economic policies were adopted. 
This uncertainty came to an end with the adop- 
tion of the “Culture System,” the essence of 
which was that the natives were to pay their 
taxes in kind instead of cash. Co-ordinate with 
this was the “Consignment System”; large 
quantities of produce could be shipped to the 
Netherlands for sale “to the great profit of the 
Government and of Dutch merchants.” The ob- 
jectives were to build up production in Java, to 
control the produce of Java in Dutch interests, 
and thus to restore the prosperity of the Nether- 
lands. The related administrative objective was 
to restore order and reduce crime and thereby 
to “provide the foundations of economic prog- 
ress.”’ These objectives were realized for a period 
but became out of date in an expanding econom- 
ic world. 

The transition to liberalism was made in the 
years 1850-70, and the principles of liberalism 
were observed in some degree from 1870 to 1900. 
The stimulus came from the Dutch government 
at home and was a result of the expansion of 
capitalism. Commercial expansion was, indeed, 
secured, and the administrative machinery was 
revised and improved, but various pressures 
rather than uncontrolled economic motivation 
were resorted to in inducing the Javanese to 
participate in an imposed economic system. 
Liberalism was also profoundly modified by the 
continuance of the annual contribution to the 
Netherlands revenue. Moreover, liberalism re- 
mained economic, a doctrine of laissez faire, un- 
accompanied by any appreciable extension of 
autonomy or popular government. 

Before 1900 the impulse generated by liberal- 
ism was dead, even in the economicsphere. It was 
succeeded by the so-called “Ethical System,” a 
system which explicitly recognizes native inter- 
ests and aims to promote native welfare. The 
last half of the book deals with the creation and 
evolution of policies based on this doctrine in 
the economic, administrative, welfare, and cul- 
tural fields. Native production and expansion 
of industry were encouraged by planned econ- 
omy. The administrative framework was re- 
vised, and officers were more than encouraged 
to promote native welfare. The Javanese occu- 
pied improved political positions. While self- 


government was never quite achieved, more was 
left to the local administration, and a Council of 
the People with some Javanese representation, 
together with a system of subordinate councils, 
gave expression to native needs and resulted in 
a limited participation in public affairs by the 
Javanese. Incidentally, it also resulted in a na- 
tionalist movement. In brief, there is a clear de- 
scription of the system of Dutch colonial ad- 
ministration—an administration which has been 
remarked as a model of colonial government. 
Also clearly indicated are its limitations as well 
as its achievements. 

This historical and analytic account is given 
clearly but succinctly, with enough detail and 
yet with an admirable economy of words. Equal- 
ly admirable is the clarity with which the rela- 
tionships between different spheres of action 
are shown: between the home government and 
the colonial government, between economic and 
administrative policies, and the consequences 
upon Javanese life and welfare. 

The last chapter is more theoretical and deals 
with certain problems of a plural society: a soci- 
ety, that is, composed of several racial groups 
with different cultural, economic, and political 
functions, yet welded into a single state. The 
parallel situation in America, among other na- 
tions, is noted. There is clearly suggested the in- 
herent weakness of such a society and the dan- 
ger that the inevitable conflict “will be settled 
by will rather than by reason” but that “‘it 
would seem at least advisable to examine how 
far reason may take us in laying down principles 
of political and economic science especially ap- 
plicable to the conditions of a plural society.” 

For the student of the Far East, or for those 
interested in the administration of dependen- 
cies, this book is probably the best single in- 
troduction to the problems and achievements of 
Netherlands India. For the social scientist it is a 
significant contribution to the basic facts of that 
dependency and to the theory of a plural, or 
caste, society. 

G. GORDON BROWN 
War Relocation Authority 
Rivers, Arizona 


Les Colonies frangaises: passé et avenir. By 
Jacques STERN. New York: Brentano’s, 
1943. Pp. xix+397. $2.50. 


The recent French colonial conference in 
Brazzaville and official declarations of General 
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de Gaulle and of the late Governor Eboué attest 
to the fact that the present French government 
knows that a new period of colonial policy must 
begin. Economic, social, political, and educa- 
tional reforms have been announced, and actual 
changes have already taken place. This proves 
that the provisional government of France real- 
izes that old mistakes in colonial policy cannot 
be repeated. 

The author of this book, a former colonial 
minister of the French Republic, asks in the 
Introduction: “Est-ce bien une historie? N’est- 
ce pas plutét une épopée?”’ The reader will miss 
critical analysis in this book, and this is partly 
due to the author’s intention of writing an 
“épopée.”” This is a pity, because a thorough 
critical appraisal of French colonial methods by 
an “insider,” as Mr. Stern undoubtedly is, could 
be most interesting. 

The author starts by contradicting Willkie’s 
arguments against imperial policy, saying that 
what Willkie called imperialism is for France a 
crusade carried on for eight centuries. He omits 
showing how, though slowly and incompletely, 
the great development of individual freedom in 
the homeland had its repercussions in large sec- 
tions of the French colonies. Thus he fails to 
point out one essential element in French coloni- 
al policy: the element of change. The first major 
part, entitled “Le Passé,” gives a condensed 
narration of French colonial history from the 
Crusaders to the pericd of the Third Republic. 
There is much material compressed on these 
pages, and those who already know French 
colonial history can use it for a quick review. 

The second part, “L’Empire francais” deals 
with the program of the Third Republic, the 
Islamitic world, the African empire of France, 
and the Far Eastern colonies and protectorates. 
Again there is a wealth of information with 
many interesting comments. Unfortunately, it 
ends too early. The chapter on Indo-China, for 
instance, ends in 1939 and is without mention 
of either Decoux or Catroux. The great story of 
the French colonies and their rallying to the re- 
sistance (with the exception, of course, of Indo- 
China) is not told. 

The third part deals with mandates. There is 
much less information than in the earlier parts. 
Syria and Lebanon together do not even get 
four pages, whih are filled with an uncorrelated 
number of financial, economic, and political 
data. The last chapter, “La France 4 |’étranger,” 
is again a laborious collection of details, but the 
subtitles show how much it deals with the past 


and how little with the present. Under the sub- 
titles ‘La France et la Perse,” “Les Huguenots 
au Cap de Bonne Espérance,”’ and “Le Canal de 
Paname,” quite a bit of germane material is as- 
sembled. 

The book, though dated September, 1943, 
was not brought up to date. It reads as if it were 
a compilation of many notes on French colonial 
history which have not been edited or completed 
in the light of current events, although a brand- 
new conclusion has been added. 

There are a few crudely copied maps in an 
appendix, with no source or date references. 
There is a short bibliography but without dates 
of publication. There is a collection of statistics 
without source and practically no date indica- 
tion, so that one must make rough guesses to as- 
certain whether the statistics are new or old. The 
agricultural production figures, the foreign- 
trade data, and the budgets (with the exception 
of that for Algeria) are not dated at all. These 
technical slips make much interesting material 
useless for any purpose, and the good alphabeti- 
cal index does not make up for that unfortunate 
neglect. A look at the Index reveals one of the 
key weaknesses of the book. Although there is 
much material on battles and generals, there is 
little on administrators and reformers. Thus we 
look in vain for a reference to Eboué or to 
Varenne, to Long or to Pasquier. 

The ‘“‘Conclusion” refers to very recent mat- 
ters, to De Gaulle and to Churchill’s speeches of 
1943; but it is not integrated with the rest of the 
volume, and the social significance of contempo- 
rary events is not explained. 

The book is written by a cultured and sincere 
man, an honest optimist who wishes good and 
democratic colonial policies. Yet, ‘“tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamus in illis.”” Modern 
methods of research and presentation, modern 
theories and policies, recent developments and 
changes, must be taken into account if a modern 
interpretation is to be achieved. 


HENRY SIMON BLOCH 
University of Chicago 


Costa Rican Life. By JoHN and Mavis BIESANZ. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. vii+272. $3.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Biesanz give an objective and 
interesting picture of Costa Rica, the more illu- 
minating in that it endeavors to depict the cul- 
ture not only from the outside looking in but 
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also from the inside looking out. The authors 
have been concerned with what people do and 
with why they think they do it—with what they 
hope and live for. A homogeneous population of 
Spanish descent with a small amount of Indian 
admixture, hard-working tillers of the soil, more 
or less isolated from the rest of the world, the 
Costa Ricans developed a pride in their democ- 
racy and in the absence of social classes. But the 
last half-century has brought great changes to 
this little country, as it has to many other parts 
of the world. Greatly increased facilities in com- 
munication and the development of money 
crops (coffee, bananas, and cacao) are creating 
in Costa Rica more and more economic as well 
as cultural divergencies. Though political de- 
mocracy is still practiced—elections appear to 
be one of the principal forms of sport—and there 
is freedom of speech and of the press, the social 
distance between rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, appears to be growing greater 
rather than less. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that, although Costa Rica is largely a rural 
country dominated by Catholicism, the Com- 
munist party has had some success in organizing 
resistance to exploitation. On the whole, Costa 
Rican attitudes seem to represent those of mid- 
dle-class Latin America and elsewhere. The facts 
that they cherish the ideal of a democracy which 
does not always exist, lack the exoticism of In- 
dian customs, and go to the movies oftener on 
the average than other Latins (in the urban 
center of San José each person attended, on an 
average, 3.57 movies per month) should, how- 
ever, make them more easily comprehensible to 
the people of the United States than are their 
neighbors. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


La Tendencia criminal en Puerto Rico. By THEO- 
BALDO CasANOVA. (‘‘Universidad de Puerto 
Rico Publicaciénes,” Nos. 1 and 2.) Rio Pie- 
dras, P.R.: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1944. 
Pp. 54; 34- 


This is a study of criminal tendencies in 
Puerto Rico during the last thirty years. Dr. 
Casanova follows, in general, the conventional 
pattern of crime analysis. He breaks down the 
figures on crime by stages, from detection to 
conviction, and into classes of crimes. He then 
follows them through the period of years that he 
set for his study. 


Being an excellent statistician, Dr. Casanova 
breaks away from the “raw-figures”’ approach 
and proceeds to portray graphically the criminal 
trends, which are smoothed and refined by the 
statistical formula that he has invented for the 
purpose. 

Since the author has comparatively no reli- 
able way of determining the amount and type 
of undetected criminal behavior, he has little 
evidence at hand, other than crimes reported, 
on which to draw his conclusions. All he does, 
essentially—in fact, all he can do—is to take the 
legalistic figures that are available and reach 
his conclusion that crime, in general, is on the 
increase in Puerto Rico. His assumption of an 
over-all increase in crime is, therefore, based on 
a “statistical constant” in undetected crime 
plus the available figures that do show an in- 
crease. 

The reviewer questions whether the statisti- 
cal refinements the author uses give added in- 
sight into the facts of increase in crime that may 
be noted by inspection of the raw figures. The 
students of comparative criminality would be 
interested in many of the figures which show 
difference in prevalence of certain types of 
crimes in Puerto Rico, such as crimes of passion 
and premeditated crimes, by way of comparison 
with those in the United States. 


CHARLES ROGLER 
State University of Iowa 


Latin America in the Future World. By GEORGE 
Soute, DAvm EFRon, and Norman T. 
Hess. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. 
Pp. xiii+372. $3.50; student edition, $2.50. 


This volume deals with economic and social 
conditions currently prevailing in Latin Ameri- 
ca, with the impact of the second World War 
on the region, and with desirable policies for the 
immediate postwar period. The “future world” 
referred to in the title is not heaven! Based up- 
on the best available sources and written after 
consultation with many Latin Americans, it is 
one of the most significant books that has ap- 
peared on Latin America in ten years or more. 
Nutrition, housing, health, sanitation, labor, 
purchasing power, and the general pattern of 
economic activity are all briefly but carefully 
surveyed from the viewpoint of a sane liberal- 
ism. The policies proposed for the near future 
are mainly political and administrative, na- 
tional as well as international. 
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The work is suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive, as the authors admit; but it deserves to be 
carefully read by all who desire accurate infor- 
mation regarding the Latin-American peoples. 
For specialists in the field it will serve as an illu- 
minating introduction stimulating investigation 
into the onwership of the region’s resources and 
public services—the most vital subject in inter- 
American relations. For others it should func- 
tion as a salutary corrective. All south of the 
Rio Grande is not glamour and romance, siesta 
and fiesta; for most of the people ‘freedom from 
want” is a state still far away, one to be at- 
tained, perhaps, in a century or two. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Island Peoples of the Western Pacific, Micronesia 
and Melanesia. By HERBERT W. KRIEGER. 
(“War Background Studies,”’ No. 16.) Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution, 1943. Pp. 
iv+104+2 maps +21 pls. 


The peoples of the South Seas have assumed 
a new importance to us since Pearl Harbor. Here 
is one of the best available brief guides to the 
islands through which we have fought the Japa- 
nese and the peoples who reside thereon. In 
earlier times Micronesia and Melanesia formed 
the stepping-stones for the expanding popula- 
tions of southeastern Asia as they spread 
throughout the Pacific. The complexities of phys- 
ical type, language, and custom give some idea 
as to the length of time involved in the expansion 
and the variety of the early peop les. 

For both major areas the history, geography, 
and patterns of culture are briefly reviewed, and 
then each island group is described in turn. 
Some excellent illustrations give a visual picture 
of the people, islands, and customs which sup- 
plement the verbal picture. Prospects for the 
future are briefly reviewed. 

Of significance for the social scientist are the 
contrasts in culture between the coral atolls and 
the high islands, as well as the major differences 
between Micronesia and Melanesia. Of signifi- 
cance for the layman is the fact that we are oc- 
cupying a considerable proportion of these 
islands and will have to face the hard problem 


of what to do with them after the war is ended. 
The ‘“‘War Background Studies” of the Smith- 
sonian Institution will be useful as a background 
for peace as well. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Labor Problems of Africa. By Joun A. Noon. 
(“African Handbooks,” No. 6.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. 
i+144. $1.50. 


The handbook contains two chapters of gen- 
eral introduction, several in which the man- 
power of the various African dependencies and 
of the Union of South Africa is tabulated and 
its distribution among various native and Eu- 
ropean enterprises described, a brief conclusion, 
and a bibliography of 103 titles of books, articles, 
and reports of governments and commissions. 

The first chapters are as good a summary 
statement as can be found of the processes by 
which people are drawn from native village ag- 
ricultural and pastoral economies into wage 
work for European colonial enterprises produc- 
ing for export markets. The situation in Africa, 
as described by the author, is as yet far from 
that in which the European entrepreneurs in 
either plantation agriculture or in mining would 
be willing to trust to free movement of labor 
and competitive wages to bring them a labor 
supply. In fact, there seems to be no part of 
the Africa of the Negroes in which the govern- 
mental power is not frankly used to control the 
native labor supply and to keep down wages. 
One might speculate as to whether the peculiar 
combination of circumstances which produced a 
free labor market in Europe and America will 
ever prevail, although that is not a question 
raised by the author. 

The work is admirable as a handbook. It is 
compact and probably as accurate as is feasible. 
The introductory statements are well designed 
to make the situation understandable. The au- 
thor seems only to assume that the reader will 
have a little knowledge of economics and per- 
haps some of the way in which native village life 
and economy work. 

EvEerETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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demography, agriculture, standard of living, so- 
cial stratification, and chief institutions. 

SouLE, GeEorRGE; Erron, Davip; and Ness, Nor- 

MAN T. Latin America in the Future World. New 

York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 

1945. Pp. xiii+ 372. $3.50. Presents a summary of 

economic and social data and discusses postwar 

policies. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sturzo, Luci. Inner Laws of Society: A New Sociol- 
ogy. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1944. Pp. 
xxxvi+314. $3.50. The implications of sociologi- 
cal analysis of society from the standpoint of 
Catholic philosophy. 

SWEEZY, MAxINE. Medical Care for Everybody? 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1945. Pp. ii+39. $0.15. 

TCHERIKOWER, E. History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment in the United States, Vol. II. New York: 
Yiddish Scientific Institute—Yivo, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
ii+518. Except for certain documents reproduced 
in their original languages (English, German, and 
Russian), the volume is written in Yiddish. 

TuHompson, LAurA, and Josepu, Atice. The Hopi 
Way. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
Pp. ii+151. $3.00. Emphasis in the monograph 
is put upon the development of personality in 
Hopi society. 

VoEGELIN, C. F. and E. W. Map of North American 
Indian Languages. (“American Ethnological 
Society,”’ Pub. No. 20.) New York: J. J. Augus- 
tin, Inc., 1944. $2.00. 

WEBB, JOHN. Observation on the Sample Censuses in 
Ten Congested Production Areas. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
Pp. ii+ 20. 

WECKLER, J. E., and Hatt, THeo E. The Police and 
the Minority Groups: A Program To Prevent Dis- 
order and To Improve Relations between Different 
Racial, Religious, and National Groups. Chicago: 
International City Managers’ Association, 1944. 
Pp. iv+20. $0.50. 

West, James. Plainville, U.S.A. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+238. $2.75. 
Study of a midwestern small town based on field 
observation. Method of selecting community and 
of analyzing data discussed. Bulk of space given 
to analysis of social structure—institutions, as- 
sociations, and classes. 

Wriston, Henry M. Strategy of Peace. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1944. Pp. viii+159. 
$1.00. What the United States should do to at- 
tain the purposes of its participation in the war. 

Yureu-Hwa, Lin. The Golden Wing: A Family 

Chronicle. New York: International Secretariat, 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. Pp. iii+175. 

$2.00. A detailed account by an anthropologist of 

how Chinese family organization operates in a 

variety of situations. Presented as the narrative 

of a certain large family. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Lieutenant John Useem, U.S.N.R., of the 
University of South Dakota, is currently on the 
staff of the Civil Affairs Staging Area, Presidio 
of Monterey, California. His article, ‘The 
American Pattern of Military Government in 
Micronesia,” was written just after his return 
from serving as officer in charge of military gov- 
ernment in Palau from the invasion until the 
first of this year. His is one of the first accounts 
of the realities of military government. 


Gerhart Saenger, who teaches in the depart- 
ment of sociology of the College of the City of 
New York, is the author of Today’s Refugees, 
Tomorrow’s Citizens. He is engaged in research 
on the adjustment of veterans returning to col- 
lege and on racial attitudes in a disorganized 
area of New York City. His article, “Social 
Status and Political Behavior,” is an analysis 
of voting in the 1944 presidential election. 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, of the University of 
Minnesota, is at present in Germany on a gov- 
ernment study of morale. His academic research 
interests are in the sociology of the family. 
Theodore Caplow is now with the Army in the 
Philippines. Their article in this issue, ‘“Court- 
ship in a Group of Minnesota Students,” is an 
analysis of the making and breaking of love 
affairs as an emotional experience which is one 
thing for boys and another for girls. 


Alfred McClung Lee, of the department of 
sociology at Wayne University, whose latest 
book, Race Riot, reports the disorders in De- 
troit of last year, contributes to this issue “An 
Analysis of Propaganda,” a theoretical state- 
ment of crusading devices. 


Lowell Juilliard Carr, of the University of 
Michigan, was at one time state editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, later director of the Michi- 
gan Child Guidance Institute. Recently he was 
faculty administrator of the Willow Run Study 
Project, an inquiry into the social changes pro- 
duced by the building of a great bomber plant. 
He is the author of Delinguency Control and 
other books. His article, “Situational Sociology,” 
states a current defect in the teaching of intro- 
ductory sociology. 


Thelma Ackiss, who is this year a Rosenwald 
Fellow in the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is associate professor in the 


NEW PERSPECTIVES 
ON PEACE 


Edited by GEORGE B. DE HUSZAR 


The problems in making and maintaining 
peace, as seen by authorities in ten fields of 
human endeavor: Geography, History, An- 
thropology, Economics, Sociology, Inter- 
national Law, Education, Psychiatry, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion. 


“Of the many recent books on the problem of 
world peace, this is surely one of the most com- 
prehensive .... these discussions are non- 
technical in language and are fully accessible— 
and richly rewarding—to the general reader.” 
—Joun T. FREDERICK, Chicago Sun 


the essays are fraught with provoca- 
tion and important problems incident to the 
attainment of peace.”—Chicago Daily Law 
Bulletin 

$2.50 


WALGREEN STUDIES 
OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Chicago Press 


social science department at Langston Univer- 
sity. Among articles she has recently published 
is “Changing Patterns of Religious Thought 
among Negroes,” which appeared in Social 
Forces. In this issue her “Socio-psychological 
Implications of the ‘White Supremacy’ Com- 
plex” is a document of great value to students 
of class and race prejudice. 


Sergeant Arnold M. Rose, who was asso- 
ciated with Gunnar Myrdal in the research for 
An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy, is now in Italy, working 
on 2 study of soldier problems and morale in 
the Army. His article in this issue, ‘““A Research 
Note on Experimentation in Interviewing,” 
states the retiections of an inquirer who has had 
wide and unusual experience. 


Ernest Beaglehole, of Victoria College, the 
University of New Zealand, contributes to this 
issue a critique of ‘The Law of Family Interac- 
tion,” an article by James H. S. Bossard, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which appeared in 
the January issue of the Journal. A rejoinder by 
Professor Bossard follows. 
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EARTHBOUND CHINA 


A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan 


By HSIAO-TUNG FEI and 
CHIH-I CHANG 
Revised English Edition Prepared in 
Collaboration with 
PAUL COPPER & 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


In interior China the village folk are still farming with old techniques, are eco- 
nomically more or less self-sufficient, and are imbued with the traditional virtue 
of contentment. Population is dense, 400 persons per square mile, and resources 
are limited. This study analyzes the basic problem of how the villagers in in- 
terior China live on the land, and gives concrete illustrations of the tragedy of 
unemployment implicit in a rural agricultural system where the level of tech- 
nological development is low. The fate of innocent Chinese peasants lies in the 


hands of those who will decide the pattern of China’s industrial development in 
the future. (?) $3.75 
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FOOD FOR THE WORLD 


Edited by THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 


Food has become a weapon, forged to win the war and 
write the peace. But it can be effective only if farmers, 
merchants, nutritionists, teachers, cooks, economists, 
statesmen, sociologists, population experts, housewives, 
doctors, and many others in every country work together 
to bring about a balance between food supplies and the 
people of the world. 


Such co-operation begins in’ this book with 22 top authori- 
ties in the fields of nutrition, agriculture, population, 
and economics explaining present and future plans for 
better food conditions in all countries. 
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$3.75 
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